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WHEN LESS INFORMATION IS MORE INFORMATIVE: 
DIAGNOSING TEACHER EXPECTATIONS FROM BRIEF 
SAMPLES OF BEHAVIOUR 


FRANK BERNIERI 


By ELISHA BABAD { C 
(Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel) i 


(Oregon State University, USA) 
AND l 
ROBERT ROSENTHAL 
(Harvard University, USA) 


Summary. Teacher behaviour reflecting their differential expectations was investi 
gated in a context-minimal method, where judges rate extremely brief (10-second 
clips of videotaped teacher behaviour, separated into isolated non-verbal and verbal 
channels (face, body, speech content, tone of voice, etc.). Teachers were recorded when 
talking about and talking to high- and low-expectancy students. Contrary to recent 
claims that teacher expectancy effects are negligible and that teachers’ differential 
behaviour is generally appropriate and reality-based, expectancy effects of substantial 
magnitude were found in this study, especially in affective and non-verbal behaviours. 
Teachers were rated as showing more negative affect in the non-verbal channels, 
and as more dogmatic in the non-verbal and transcript channels, when talking about 
low expectancy compared to high expectancy students. When talking to students and 
teaching them briefly , facially communicated expectancy differences were found in 
ratings of negative affect and active teaching behaviour. 
`~ The findings supported a view of teachers as attempting to compensate low- 
expectancy students in controllable, direct teaching behaviours, at the same time 
transmitting (or “leaking”) negative affect in less controllable, mostly non-verbal 
channels. It was also found that teachers who were more susceptible to biasing infor- 
mation were more negative and showed more intense expectancy effects than unbi- 
ased teachers in certain verbal and non-verbal channels. 


INTRODUCTION 


Can more be learned about teachers by studying less of their behaviour? Current 
research in verbal and non-verbal communication indicates the utility and 
robustness of very brief samples of behaviour. Evidence from deception research 
(e.g, Zuckerman et al, 1986), doctor-patient research (Milmoe et al., 1967; 
Rosenthal et al., 1984; Blanck, Rosenthal, Vannicelli, and Lee, 1986), and court- 
room behaviour research (e.g., Blanck, 1987) shows the staggering amount of 
information in, and potential impact of, a few seconds of human behaviour. The 
intent of this study is to demonstrate that differential expectancy effects would 
surface and be detectable from extremely brief samples of context-minimal 
teacher behaviour. 


The data in this study consisted of judges’ ratings of extremely brief (10-sec- 
ond) clips of teachers’ verbal and non-verbal behaviour in separate channels 
` (face, body, audio, transcript) when talking about and talking to high expectancy and 
low expectancy students. The major question was whether teachers’ expectancy 
effects (manifested in differential behaviour toward high and low expectancy stu- 
dents) could be diagnosed from very brief, relatively context-free, samples of their 
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behaviour. The investigated teachers were further divided into two groups accord- 
ing to their susceptibility to biasing information, and a second research question 
focused on the relationship between bias susceptibility and the intensity of expec- 
tancy effects. 


Although the phenomenon of teachers’ self-fulfilling prophecies is well doc- 
umented, commonly known and generally accepted (Dusek, 1985, p. 2), there is an 
ongoing controversy over the magnitude and meaning of teacher expectancy 
effects. Some researchers argue that expectancies have effects of substantial mag- 
nitude (e.g. Rosenthal and Rubin, 1978; Smith, 1980; Babad et al., 1982a; Harris 
and Rosenthal, 1985; Rosenthal, 1985; Babad, 1988), while others argue that 
teacher expectancy effects are negligible, that differential expectancy behaviour 
primarily reflects real ability differences among students, and that teachers’ dif- 
ferential behaviour ‘is “appropriate, reality-based, and open to corrective feed- 
back” (Brophy, 1983, 1985; see also Hall and Merkel, 1985). With regard to the 
specific behaviours which mediate expectancy effects, Harris and Rosenthal 
(1985) conducted meta analyses ‘on 31 behaviours derived from 135 mediation 
studies and clustered them into a four-factor model of mediation (climate, feed- 
back, input, and output), while Brophy (1983, 1985) summarised 17 different 
behaviour categories mediating teacher expectancies. Several theoretical models 
have been proposed to conceptualise the mediation of teacher expectancies 
(Rosenthal, 1973, 1985; Cooper, 1979, 1985; Brophy, 1983, 1985; Raudenbush, 
1984; Peterson and Barger, 1985). 

Harris and Rosenthal (1985) distinguished between the link connecting 
expectations with teacher behaviour and the “self-fulfilling” link connecting dif- 
ferential teacher behaviour with student performance. The present research is 
focused on the former link only. The term “expectancy effect”, as used in this 
report, refers to differential teacher behaviour associated with varying teacher 
expectations. Only naturally existing expectations toward teacher-nominated 
high and low expectancy students were investigated in this study. Thus, the pres- 
ent “expectancy effect” should be distinguished from experimentally manipu- 
lated self-fulling prophecy effects based on bogus information. 


Research on the mediation of teacher expectancies (Dusek, 1985; Harris and 
Rosenthal, 1985) repeatedly indicates the subtlety and elusive nature of influen- 
tial teacher behaviours transmitted to students. Very fine nuances in teacher 
behaviour — many of which are non-verbal, uncontrollable, and often 
undetected in natural observation — might have substantial, accumulating effects 
on students. 


In studying: teacher behaviour, educational researchers have traditionally 
used context-dependent measurement, essentially based on natural observations 
in the classroom. Investigators of non-verbal communication (e.g., Rosenthal, 
1979; Rosenthal et al., 1979) employed an opposite strategy — separating channels 
and eliminating most of the content — so as to be able to ascribe raters’ judg- 
ments to particular channels and combinations of channels. In a recent study, for 
example, O’Sullivan et al., (1985) predicted judgments based on combined chan- 
nels (1.e., when a fuller context is available) from judgments based on separate 
channels such as tone of voice, face alone, or body alone. 


Two components of “context” were considered in developing the context- 
minimal method of measuring teacher behaviour which is utilised in the present 
investigations: (1) length of judges’ exposure to teacher behaviour; and (2) separa- 
tion of channels. In a natural classroom observation, exposure is very long, allow- 

-ing the observer to follow events throughout their entire course, thus obscuring 
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(and potentially biasing) the judgment of specific segments of behaviour. In addi- 
tion, the observer is exposed to multi-channel information — visual and auditory, 
verbal and non-verbal. The use of VIR makes it possible to focus on the teacher 
alone without exposure to the students; to separate different verbal and non-ver- 
bal channels in teacher behaviour; and to control the length of judges’ exposure 
to segments of teacher behaviour. 


Another distinction employed in this study is that between talking about stu- 
dents and talking to students. In a recent study, Rosenthal et al. (1984) measured 
therapists’ tone of voice when talking about their patients and when talking 
directly to them. They found that very brief (20-second) clips of content-filtered 
speech when talking about patients were predictive of therapists’ tone of voice in 
actual interactions with their patients. 


The questions presented thus far suggest a within-teacher design. In the 
selection of teachers for this study, a between-teacher dimension was added: sus- 
ceptibility to biasing information. Babad (1979) developed a method of identify- 
ing susceptibility to biasing information, based on scoring of drawings allegedly 
made by a high and a low status child. This method was used in a series of studies 
over the last decade, and the results confirmed the validity of this dimension: sus- 
ceptibility to bias was found related to extremity of held attitudes (Babad, 1979, 
1985), to the tendency to show halo effects (Babad et al., 1982b), and to several 
other attributes characteristic of the dogmatic cognitive style (Babad and Inbar, 
1981; Babad, 1988); biased teachers differed substantially from unbiased teachers 
in their teaching style (Babad and Inbar, 1981); self-fulfilling prophecy effects in 
teacher behaviour and student performance (mostly Golem effects) were found 
for biased, but not for unbiased teachers (Babad et nl.. 1982a); biased (but not 
unbiased) teachers were found to show leakage of uncontrollable negative affect 
in their non-verbal behaviour (Babad et al., 1989);and a longitudinal follow-up 
study traced a variety of systematic differences between biased and unbiased 
teachers-in-training in intellectual ability, academic performance, field work 
evaluations, and drop-out rates (Babad, 1989). 


METHOD 


Teachers 

A group of 123 experienced Preschool and elementary school female teach- 
ers, in in-service training for a “senior teacher” certificate in an Israeli teacher 
training college, served as the initial group from which the present sample was 
drawn. Babad’s (1979) method of measuring susceptibility to biasing information 
was used to identify biased and unbiased teachers. The teachers were taught the 
scoring procedure of the Goodenough-Harris Draw-A-Person Test (Harris, 1963) 
and were then asked — under the guise of a reliability exercise — to score two 
drawings (actually reproduced from the test manual) allegedly drawn by a high 
Status and a low status child. High and low status were created by fictitious infor- 
mation —including name (European or Moroccan) and SES information (par- 
ents’ education and occupation). The difference between the scores attributed to 
the two drawings identified subjects’ level of susceptibility to biasing information. 


A sample of 21 teachers was selected from the large group, representing 
extreme groups of biased and unbiased teachers. The group of biased teachers, 
drawn from the extreme end of the distribution, consisted of 14 teachers, and the 
unbiased group consisted of seven teachers. (The objective, test manual difference 
between the two drawings is three points in favour of the drawing attributed to the 
high status child. Thus, a 3-point difference is considered as “no bias”. The unbi- 
ased group had a mean ditference of 2.86 points between the two drawings, the 
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biased group had a mean difference of 10.36 points, whereas the overall mean dif- 
ference for the entire gtoup of 123 teachers was 4.8 points.) 


All 21 teachers in the sample were female, married or widowed, and mothers 
of children. Their ages ranged from 27 to 55 years, with a mean and median age.in 
mid- to late-30s. Their teaching experienced ranged from five to 31 years, with a 
mean and median between 15 and 17 years. The two groups of teachers did not 
differ from each other in any of these demographic characteristics. Of the 21 
teachers, nine were preschool teachers, five were elementary school teachers, and 
seven were remedial teachers. 


With a sample of teachers as small as this, sample representativeness could 
not be ascertained. However, all teachers in this sample were accepted for a train- 
ing programme leading to a “senior teacher” status. They were sufficiently experi- 
enced, passed selective screening, and were positively evaluated, and 
recommended, by their supervisors. Thus, the possibility of a negativé sampling 
bias must be ruled out. 


All 21 teachers were videotaped in their classrooms in the initial warm-up 
stage. Owing to various uncontrollable circumstances, some teachers were not 
able to complete all stages of data collection: because of technical VTR problems, 
the “talking about” clips of two teachers could not be utilised (leaving the “about” 
sample at 19 teachers — 12 biased and seven unbiased), and because of the short- 
ness of the break and unavailability of some students, only 11 (six biased and five 
unbiased) teachers completed the subsequent “talking to” stage. The small size of 
- the videotaped sample is regrettable. The authors were aware of the price they 
would have to pay in terms of levels of significance, but assumed that estimates of 
effect magnitudes would be relatively uninfluenced by the sample size, making it 
possible to compare the present results with those previously reported. 


The judges were 15 advanced undergraduate students in educational psy- 
chology at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. All judges were Israeli females in 
their early to mid-20s. The judges were paid to rate the clips, and they were not 
informed about the intent of the study, the experimental conditions or the stratifi- 
cation of teachers in the sample. (In retrospect, it is regrettable that college stu- 
dents were used as judges. It would have been useful also to employ elementary 
schoo] children and teachers as judges. Steps are taken to rectify this drawback in 
current research.) 


Videotaping in the classroom 

All teachers were first videotaped in their classrooms addressing their entire 
classes (see Babad et al., 1987, 1988). The camera was positioned in the back of the 
classroom, and teachers could not detect whether it was filming or not at a given 
moment. 


When the class session was over, the teacher remained in the classroom, fac- 
ing the camera. Each teacher was asked to choose two children — a good student 
of high potential, and a weak student of poor potential — and briefly (2-3 min- 
utes) describe each child to the experimenter. Three 10-second clips were rec- 
orded in the middle of each description, consisting (in random order) of the face 
alone, the body alone (from the neck down), and face+body (i.e., the “whole” per- 
son). The teacher’s speech was recorded in all clips, and one was chosen at ran- 
dom to be used for the audio and transcript clips. All nine clips, representing the 
various channels and combinations of channels, were later derived from these 
three 10-second segments. These clips constituted the “talking about?’ condition. 
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For the subsequent “talking to” condition, the described students were indi-. 
vidually summoned to the classroom, to be taught briefly (2-5 minutes) by the 
teacher. Some topics were suggested (e.g., north-south, temperatures, speed, etc.) 
but each teacher was free to teach anything she chose. No particular trend in 
selection of teaching topics was detected. Three 10-second clips were recorded in 
the middle of each teaching session, consisting again of the face, the body, and 
the entire person (plus audio in all recordings). Care was taken that the child 
would not appear in any of the pictures. 


Preparation of clips 

Altogether, 36 clips were prepared for each teacher, nine each for the four 
conditions in the 2 X 2 design. The nine channels were: (1) Face only (no speech); 
(2) Body only (no speech); (3) Face+Body (no speech); (4) Audio only (recorded 
speech, no video); (5) Face+Audio; (6) Body+Audio; (T) Face+Body+Audio; (8) 
Transcript (a written account of the words spoken in the 10-second segment, no 
video and no audio); (9) Content-filtered speech (a process that removes from the 
tape the high frequencies on which word recognition depends but which pre- 
serves sequence and rhythm — see Rogers et al., 1971; Rosenthal et al., 1984). 


All 36 clips for each teacher were set in a fixed randomised order, to be 
viewed and rated by the 15 judges. The ninth channel, content-filtered speech, 
was later dropped from the analyses, since very loud background noises of recess 
in the schools blended with, and obscured, the teachers’ voices. 


Four combinations of channels were later added for data analysis, averaging 
judges’ ratings. They were: (1) Video only (combination of face, body, and 
face+body); (2) Verbal present (combination of transcript, audio, facetaudio, 
body+audio, and face+body+audio); (3) Face present (combination of face, 
face+body, facet+audio, and facet+body-+audio); and (4) All eight channels com- 
bined (i.e., the grand mean across clips). 


Judges’ ratings 

The 15 judges viewed all 36 clips of each teacher, and rated each clip on a ser- 
ies of 9-point scales. The scales were: (1) Warm; (2) Dominant; (3) Task oriented; (4) 
Tense/Nervous/Anxious; (5) Condescending; (6) Hostile; (7) Clear in communication, 
(8) Democratic; (9) Active/energetic/enthusiastic; and (10) Flexible. These rating 
scales represent typical behaviours measured in mediation of expectancy 
research (Harris and Rosenthal, 1985). The scales were not further described or 
explained to the judges in any fashion, but none of the judges expressed any diffi- 
culty in understanding these scales. 


The judges were not given any information about the purpose of the 
research, its design, or the specific conditions under which the clips were col- 
lected. They were only told that the research dealt with verbal and non-verbal ele- 
ments of teacher-student interaction in the classroom. 


Clips were randomised within teachers, and the judges rated all 36 clips fora 
given teacher before moving on to the next set of 36 clips. The rationale for this 
decision was based on the assumption that each teacher was a “constant”, and the 
purpose was to find differentiations within her behaviour. If all clips of all teach- 
ers were mixed, gross between-teacher effects would have emerged, swamping the 
fine within-teacher differences. The method chosen was reasoned to increase the 
judges’ precision in making finer distinctions among the clips for each teacher. 
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Principal components analysis and composite scores 

The means of the judges’ ratings in the four experimental conditions, with 
each channel taken as a separate observation for each teacher, were correlated, 
and a principal components analysis was computed. This analysis yielded three 
clear and interpretable factors after varimax rotation: (1) Non-Dogmatic Behaviour 
(consisting of flexible, democratic, and warm — with factor loadings of —0.89 to 
0.91); (2) Negative Affect (consisting of hostile, condescending, and tense/nerv- 
ous/anxious — with factor loadings of 0.77 to 0.95); and (3) Active Teaching Behav- 
iour (consisting of dominant, active/energetic/enthusiastic, clear, and task-ori- 
ented — with factor loadings of 0.63 to 0.87). On the basis of these results, three 
composite variables were created by averaging the relevant ratings, and all subse- 
quent results are reported for these composite variables only. Prior to combining 
variables to create composite variables, SDs were checked for homogeneity, so 
that ingredients of the composite were given essentially similar weights 
(Rosenthal, 1982). 

Correlations between the three composite variables were computed for each 
channel and for all channels combined. Dogmatic behaviour (the non-dogmatic 
score reversed) and negative affect were closely related (range of 0.57 to 0.90, and 
median correlation of 0.81). Active teaching behaviour was negatively related to 
both affective variables (a range of —0.27 to —0.72 and a median correlation of 
—0.53 for dogmatic behaviour; and a range of 0.17 to —0.94, and a median correla- 
tion of —0.38 for negative affect). . 


Reliability of judges’ ratings 

Split-half reliabilities were computed by correlating the mean ratings made by 
the first seven judges with the mean ratings made by the remaining eight judges. 
This type of correlation estimates the effective reliability of any randomly chosen 
group of eight judges with any other randomly chosen group of seven. The 
Spearman-Brown formula for correcting reliabilities to reflect the number of 
raters used (Rosenthal, 1982) was then applied. The reliabilities reported below 
are based upon the 15 judges used in the present study. Reliabilities of the judges’ 
ratings were computed separately for each channel and experimental condition, 
and it was found that they did not vary substantially across condition or channel. 
Effective reliabilities ranged from 0.54 (when rating transcripts for negative affect) 
to 0.94 (when rating the face for dogmatism), with a median of 0.82. Median corre- 
lations for the eight channels across the three rating variables ranged from 0.74 
(for Body+Audio) to 0.90 (for Face+Body). Across the eight channels, active 
teaching was the most reliably rated (median r=0.88), followed by dogmatic 
behaviour (median r+0.85), and negative affect (median r=0.75). 


RESULTS 


The basic mode of data analysis was a 2 X 2 analysis of variance with the bias 
level of the teacher (biased versus unbiased) a between-teachers factor and the 
expectancy level of the student (high versus low expectancy) a within-teachers 
factor. Since in any 2* factorial all main effects and all interactions are single df 
comparisons or contrasts, they can be tested earlier by the F of the anova or by the 
t- test of the contrast, since for any contrast t = V F (Rosenthal and Rosnow, 
1985). Because t- tests are more useful than F- tests in subsequent statistical proce- 
dures (because of their directionality) and because t- tests permit one- or two- 
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tailed testing of the specific research hypothesis, ts are reported along with their . 
associated one-tailed P values (Rosenthal, 1984). Should readers desire any of the 
ts in the F form, the ts need only be squared. Should any of the one-tailed tests be 
desired as two-tailed, of course, they need only be doubled. A separate 2 X 2 ana- 
lysis of variance (or set of three orthogonal contrasts — bias effect, expectancy 
effect, and interaction effect) was computed for each channel, combination of 
channels, and for each of the composite variables. Means of the composite scores 
for all channels in both conditions are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE | 


MEANS OF JUDGES’ RATINGS OF THE THREE COMPOSITE SCORES FOR ALL CHANNELS IN THE 
TALKING ABOUT AND TALKING To CONDITIONS 


DOGMATIC NEGATIVE ACTIVE 
CHANNELS BEHAVIOUR AFFECT TEACHING 
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Expectancy effects for “to” and “about” combined 

Initial analyses are reported to demonstrate the existence of overall expec- 
tancy effects of substantial magnitude in context-free measurement. The results in 
Table 2 were computed for all clips, combining the talking about and talking to 
conditions. 


Expectancy effects were found mostly for ratings of negative affect — teach- 
ers were judged to show more negative affect when the low expectancy students 
were concerned. This was evident in the combination of all eight channels (t = 
2.15**, r = 0.58), but was contributed to especially by the verbal material ( t = 
2.22**, r = 0.60) and particularly by the transcript, that is, the actual words spoken 
(t = 2.40**, r = 0.62). Thus, more negative words were spoken about and to low 
expectancy students as compared with high expectancy students. Expectancy 
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effects of substantial magnitude were found for the face present channel as well. 
Thus, the results in Table 2 confirmed that teacher expectancies can be diagnosed 
from brief, context-minimal exposure to their verbal and non-verbal behaviour. 


TABLE 2 


MAIN EFFECTS OF TEACHERS’ EXPECTATIONS ON JUDGES’ MEAN RATINGS OF 11 TEACHERS TALKING 
Botu To AND ABOUT THEIR STUDENTS 





DOGMATIC NEGATIVE ACTIVE 
bed ia AFFECT TEACHING 
a 

t r t. r t r 
GROUPED CHANNELS 
All Eight 1-39* 0-42 2-15** 0-58 1-30 0-40 
Face Present 1-69* 0-49 2-20** 0-59 . 2.22** 0-59 
Verbal Present 1- 38* 0-42 2-22** 0-60 0:73 0-24 
Video Only 0-69 0-22 1 - 59* 0-47 1-81* 0:52 
INDIVIDUAL CHANNELS 
A- Video Only 
Face 1-S7* 0-48 1- 65* 39 1-96** 0-55 
Body 0-00 0-00 1-10 0-34 0-14 ~0-05 
Face+Body 0-00 0-02 0-30 0-10 1+ 48* 0-44 
B- Verbal Present 
Transcript 1-64* 0:48 2-40** 0-62 0-28 0-09 
Audio 0-00 —0-01 0-90 —0 -29 1-25 ~Q-39 
Face+Audio 1-30* 0-40 1-46* 0-44 0-99 0-31 
Body+Audio 0-01 —0-03 1-74* 0-50 0-00 —0 +02 
Face+Body+Audio 0-57 0-19 1- 84** 0-52 1-53* 0-46 


(a) These t's are from ANOVA F's, where t = yF 

* P<0- 10; **P<0- 05; ***P<0- 01; all one-tailed 

Note: High values of r indicate that more of the rating variable was directed at the low-expectancy 
student. 


Talking about students: expectancy and bias effects 

Expectancy main effects for teachers talking about their students are pres- 
ented in Table 3. A very strong expectancy effect was found for dogmatic behav- 
iour ( t = 3.44***, r = 0.64), indicating that the judges detected less warmth, flexi- 
bility and democracy when the teachers talked about their low expectancy stu- 
dents. This was found not only in what was said (verbal present), but in how it was 
said as well (video only) — both significant at the 0.01 level. Thus, the teachers 
looked more dogmatic to the judges, especially in their face (face present, t = 
3.03***, r = 0.58), and their words in these 10-second segments were judged more 
dogmatic when they talked about their low expectancy students (verbal present, t 
= 2,82***, r = 0.57). 


A strong expectancy effect was found for negative affect (t = 2.60***, r = 0.53), 
indicating that the teachers were judged to show more negative affect when talk- 
ing about their low expectancy students. But, whereas the dogmatic effect was 
found in both verbal and non-verbal channels, this effect was mostly visual, 
appearing in the face present channels. 
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_Not surprisingly, no expectancy effects were found for the active teaching 
variable in Table 3, since the teachers were talking about the students rather than 
actually teaching them. 


TABLE 3 


MAIN EFFECTS OF TEACHERS’ EXPECTATIONS ON JUDGES’ MEAN RATINGS OF 
19 TEACHERS TALKING ABOUT THEIR STUDENTS 














DOGMATIC NEGATIVE ACTIVE 
PRE RHE AFFECT TEACHING 
(a 

t r t r t r 
GROUPED CHANNELS 
All Eight 3-44** 0-64 2+ 60*** 0-53 0-42 —0: 10 
Face Present 3-03*** 0-58 2. 74*** 0-55 0-46 0-11 
Verbal Present 2-82*** 0-57 1-77** 0-40 0-37 —0 -09 
Video Only 2- 50** 0-52 1-67* 0-38 0-48 -0-11 
INDIVIDUAL CHANNELS 
A: Video Only 
Face 1 -78** 0-40 0-75 0-18 0-59 -0-14 
Body 0-17 0-04 1-41* 0-32 0-64 —-0:15 
Face+Body 1-05 0-25 1- 80** 0-4) 0-37 —0 -09 
B: Verbal Present 
Transcript 2-73*** 0-55 0:94 0-22 1-02 —0 -24 
Audio 0-87 0-21 1-27 —0- 29 1: 72* -0:39 
Face+Audio 2-19** 0-47 1: 36* 0-32 0-41 0-10 
Body+Audio 1 - 96** 0-43 0-93 0-22 0 —0- 20 
Face+Body+Audio 0:30 0-07 2- 60*** 0-53 1. 79** 0-40 


(a) These t's are from ANOVA F's, where t = yF 

*P<0- 10; **P<0 - 05; ***P<0- 01; all one-tailed 

Note: High values of r indicate that more of the rating variable was shown when talking about the 
low-expectancy student. 


Main effects associated with the teachers’ bias type are presented in Table 4. 
Biased teachers differed from unbiased teachers in their style of talking about 
their students. The differences were clustered in ratings of negative affect, indicat- 
ing that biased teachers showed more negative affect than unbiased teachers 
when talking about their students. Differential negative affect was detected both 
in the face ( t = 2.17**, r = 0.47) and in what was said (transcript: t = 2.03**, r = 
0.44; and face+audio: t = 2.00**, r = 0.44). 


Main effects of teachers’ bias in ratings of transcript were significant for all 
three composite variables (dogmatic behaviour; t = 2.34**, r = 0.49; negative 
affect: t = 2.03**, r = 0.44; active teaching behaviour: t = 1.81**, r = 0.40). Thus, in 
terms of the actual words spoken about students in the 10-second clips, biased 
teachers were judged as less democratic, flexible, and warm, and as more hostile, 
condescending and tense/nervous/anxious than unbiased teachers, whereas the 
words spoken by unbiased teachers were rated higher on clarity, dominance, task 
orientation, and activity/energy/enthusiasm. 
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TABLE 4 


MAIN EFFECTS OF TEACHERS’ BIAS TYPE ON JUDGES’ MEAN RATINGS OF 
19 TEACHERS TALKING ABOUT THEIR STUDENTS 











DOGMATIC NEGATIVE ACTIVE 
acer aa AFFECT TEACHING 
a 

t r t r t r 
GROUPED CHANNELS 
All Eight 0-35 0-08 1-29 0-30 0-10 0-02 
Face Present 0-35 0-08 1-72* 0-38 0-17 —0: 04 
Verbal Present 0-14 0-03 1. 52* 0-35 0-51 0-12 
Video Only 0-60 0-14 0-65 0-16 0-45 —0- 11 
INDIVIDUAL CHANNELS 
A: Video Only 
Face 0-99 0:23 2.17** 0-47 0-17 0-04 
Body 0-17 0-04 1:74** —0 -40 0-68 —0: 17 
Face+Body 0-00 0-00 0-74 0-18 0-17 —0 -04 
B- Verbal Present 
Transcript 2. 34** 0-49 2-03** 0-44 1-81** —0-40 
Audio 0-47 O-1L 0-14 0-03 0:57 0°14 
Face+Audio 0-72 0-17 2-00** 0-44 0-26 0-06 
Body+Audio 1. 46* —0 -34 1-35* 0-32 1 - 45* 0:34 
Face+Body+Audio > 0-76 —0- 18 0-93 0-22 0-84 0-20 


(a) These t's are from ANOVA F's, where t = yF 
*P<0: 10; **P<0 - 05; ***P<0- 01; all one-tailed 
Note: High values of r indicate that more of the rating variable was shown by high-bias teachers. 


Talking to students — expectancy and bias effects 


Expectancy effects in talking to students are presented in Table 5. Whereas 
the expectancy effects in talking about students were concentrated in ratings of 
dogmatic behaviour and negative affect, the expectancy effects here were found in 
ratings of negative affect and active teaching behaviour. Teachers were judged to 
show more negative affect in their facial expressions to the low expectancy stu- 
dent (t = 2.94***, r= 0.70). It is interesting to note that although the teachers’ faces 
looked more negative to the judges when talking to the low expectancy student, 
no expectancy differences were picked up from their words. A similar pattern was 
found for ratings of active teaching behaviour. Teachers were rated to be more 
active toward the low expectancy student, but again, this was picked up in the face 
(face present: t = 2.26**, r = 0.60; video only: t = 2.09**, r = 0.57; face: t = 2.09**, r 
= 0.57), whereas no differences were found for the audio and verbal channels. 


Thus expectancy effects in talking to students were found in non-verbal 
(mostly face) ratings of teachers’ negative affect and level of activity and domi- 
nance. The expectancy effect in negative affect for all eight channels combined (t 
= 1.57*, r = 0.46) was of substantial magnitude, even though the effect did not 
reach statistical significance due to the small N. Harris and Rosenthal (1985) 
reported substantial effect magnitudes in meta analyses for the “climate” factor 
(0.20 to 0.36, see p. 377), based on context-dependent measurement of teachers’ 
behaviour. In terms of the Binomial Effect Size Display (Rosenthal and Rubin, 
1982), an r of 0.46 would be equivalent to increasing the success rate of a new 
treatment from 27 per cent to 73 per cent. 
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TABLE 5 


MAIN EFFECTS OF TEACHERS’ EXPECTATIONS ON JUDGES’ MEAN RATINGS OF 
11 TEACHERS TALKING DIRECTLY To THEIR STUDENTS 


DOGMATIC NEGATIVE ACTIVE 
ca a a AFFECT TEACHING 
a 

t r t r t r 
GROUPED CHANNELS 
All Eight 0-22 —0-06 1+ 57* 0-46 0-95 0-23 
Face Present 0-48 0:23 1- 69* 0-49 2-26** 0-60 
Verba! Present 0-42 -0:14 0-96 0-30 0-10 —0-04 
Video Only 0-10 0-03 1- 88** 0-53 2-09** 0-57 
INDIVIDUAL CHANNELS 
A- Video Only 
Face 1-03 0-32 2-94*9* 0-70 2-09** 0-57 
Body 0-17 0-06 0-84 0:27 0-20 —0 -07 
Face+Body 0-95 —0 -30 0-64 -0:21 1- 80* 0-51 
B- Verbal Present 
Transcript 0-69 ~0-22 0-94 0-30 0-14 0-05 
Audio 0-98 -0-31 0-30 —0-10 1-01 —0-32 
Face+Audio 1-07 0-34 0-90 0-29 0-39 0-13 
Body+Audio 0-94 —0-30 0-96 0-31 0-22 —0 -07 
Face+Body+Audio 0-10 0-04 0-84 0-27 0-26 0-09 


(a) These t's are from ANOVA F's, where t = yF 

*P<0- 10; **P<0 - 05; ***P<0- Ol; all one-tailed 

Note: High values of r indicate that more of the rating variable was shown when talking to the low- 
expectancy student. 


The findings on active teaching behaviour are quite interesting. The litera- 
ture provides two trends in teachers’ behaviour toward low expectancy students 
(see Babad, 1988). In terms of teachers’ “input,” Harris and Rosenthal (1985) 
reported that teachers attempt to teach more material and more difficult material 
to high expectancy students (highly significant Z-values, and effect magnitudes 
around 0.30 in meta-analyses). On the other hand, Brophy (1985), and Hall and 
Merkel (1985) highlighted the phenomenon of teachers often investing extra 
efforts in their low expectancy students and pushing them harder, in an attempt 
(so it would seem) to “compensate” for their disadvantage. And indeed Harris 
and Rosenthal found in meta-analyses that teachers lecture more, give more 
directions, use more direct influence, and have more work-related contacts with 
their low expectancy students. In other words, in certain variables reflecting 
teachers’ direct control, low expectancy students receive more than high expec- 
tancy students. This is, in essence, what was found here for the active teaching 
composite. 


It seems that the teachers’ faces carried a dual message when communicating 
to their low expectancy students: task-orientation, clarity, and energetic domi- 
nance on the one hand — negative affect and hostility on the other hand. The 
teachers seemed to push their low students, at the same time transmitting negative 
messages to them. Maybe they wished to demonstrate that the low expectancy stu- 
dents were not so “bad” after all, pushed them harder, but were also disappointed 
with them. One might consider for a moment the setting in which the teacher was 
being videotaped interacting with a student she had just nominated as one of her 
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“poor” students: teachers were probably trying to act “appropriately” or compen- 
sate these students. Nastiness, however, seems to have slipped out. That kind of 
situation is labelled “leakage” in the deception literature (Ekman and Friesen, 
1969, 1974; Rosenthal and DePaulo, 1979; Zuckerman et al., 1986) — the situation 
where more positive affect is (deceitfully) transmitted in more controllable chan- 
nels (e.g., transcript, followed by face), while negative affect is given away through 
less controllable, “leakier” channels such as the body. (See Babad et al., 1989, on 
leakage in the behaviour of the biased teachers.) 


ANOVAs of bias effects in talking to all students yielded no significant dif- 
ferences between biased and unbiased teachers, and only one effect (dogmatic 
behaviour in the body) reached the 0.05 level of significance. However, some of 


the effect magnitudes were substantial, indicating a clear trend for biased teach- 
ers to be more dogmatic and somewhat less active and dominant than unbiased 
teachers. For dogmatic behaviour, the effect magnitude for all eight channels 
combined was 0.35, contributed by both non-verbal and verbal aspects (video 
only: r = 0.36; face present: r = 0.30; facet+body: r = 0.30; transcript: r = 0.37; 
face+body+audio: r = 0.33; audio: r = 0.30; verbal present: r = 0.30). Babad et al., 
(1982a) reported an effect magnitude of 0.65 for bias in dogmatic behaviour in 
context-dependent measurement. The effects reported here for dogmatic behav- 
iour in context-minimal measurement are smaller, yet substantial: in terms of the 
Binomial Effect Size Display (Rosenthal and Rubin, 1982), an r of 0.35 would be 
equivalent to increasing the success rate of a new treatment from 33 per cent to 67 
per cent. 


The effects of bias in active teaching behaviour were somewhat smaller 
(effect magnitude for all eight channels: r = 0.26), but they were also indicated in 
both non-verbal and verbal aspects (video only: r = 0.32; body: r = 0.44; 
facet+body: r = 0.25; transcript: r = 0.28; verbal present: r = 0.19). In all cases, 
biased teachers were rated as less dominant, task-oriented, clear, and active/ener- 
getic/enthusiastic than unbiased teachers when talking to students. 


Several expectancy x bias interaction effects were found in the “talking to” 
ANOVAs. They were mostly concentrated in the verbal aspects of the dogmatic 
behaviour ratings. Biased teachers showed a stronger expectancy effect than 
unbiased teachers, that is, showed a greater differential in dogmatic verbal behav- 
iour by being more dogmatic than unbiased teachers to the low expectancy stu- 
dents. The most notable effects were found for transcript (t = 2.44**, r = 0.63), 
Saad (t = 1,90**, r = 0.53) and the verbal present combination ( t = 1.86**, 
r = 0.53). 


DISCUSSION 


The analysis of teacher behaviour via a context-minimal method, in which 
judges rate extremely brief samples of behaviour broken into separate non-verbal 
and verbal channels, yielded clear and systematic expectancy effects, their magni- 
tude equalling expectancy effects found in full context observations (Harris and 
Rosenthal, 1985). Teachers’ views of their high and low students permeated the 
most minute and molecular elements of their behaviour and were detected by the 
judges. Moreover, the data were obtained when the teachers were facing the cam- 
era, and they might well have attempted to put on their best behaviour. Expec- 
tancy effects might thus be more pervasive and deep-seated than some 
researchers and educators might wish to believe. 
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Negative affect was transmitted to low expectancy students mostly through 
the non-verbal channels, particularly the face. If judges could pick up these nega- 
tive feelings from isolated 10-second clips when teachers might have been on 
their best behaviour, the accumulation of negative affective messages absorbed by 
low expectancy students over years of continuous interaction must be rather 
intense! 


While the teachers were more negative emotionally when talking about and 
to their low expectancy students, they compensated by directing more active 
teaching behaviour at them. The compensation and special investment in low 
ability students might be the factor persuading educators (and investigators) to 
believe that teacher expectancies are not harmful. But such compensation does 
not nullify the negative non-verbal communication which was picked up so read- 
ily by the judges. In fact, over-compensation might even come to be perceived by 
students as a symbolic signal of low expectancy... . 


Expectancy effects were found in both talking about and talking to condi- 
tions. This is in line with Rosenthal et al., (1984), who showed that therapists’ tone 
of voice when talking about their patients could meaningfully predict their tone 
of voice when they actually talked to their patients. 


In terms of the communication process, the “about” and “to” conditions were 
characterised by different patterns. The factor common to both conditions was 
that more negative affect was transmitted to the low expectancy students. In the 
“about” condition, that was accompanied by more dogmatic behaviour directed 
at low expectancy students in non-verbal and verbal channels, while in the “to” 
condition, low expectancy students were compensated by more active teaching 
activity in the non-verbal channels. 


This difference can probably be explained in terms of teachers’ attempts at 
self control. They might have felt freer to express themselves openly when talking 
about students, but more restrained and controlled in actual interaction with stu- 
dents. Since it is easier to control one’s words than one’s expressions, expectancy 
effects in the verbal channels were found only in the “about”, but not in the “to” 
condition. The non-verbal negative expressions in the “to” condition were proba- 
bly manifestations of leakage. Conceptually, it makes perfect sense that inten- 
tional compensation of low expectancy students will be accompanied by non-ver- 
bal leakage in less controllable channels. The authors (Babad et al., 1989) ana- 
lysed non-verbal leakage of these teachers in videotaped segments when they 
were addressing their entire classes. They found that biased teachers showed sub- 
stantial leakage in both dogmatic behaviour and negative affect, whereas unbi- 
ased teachers showed no leakage while addressing their entire classes. 


The comparison among channels leads to an interesting conclusion which 
justifies, in retrospect, the separation of channels in the present context-minimal 
measurement. The Face+Body+Audio channel supposedly contains more infor- 
mation than any other individual channel employed, and, except for the brevity 
of exposure, is the closest to more traditional methods of observation. And yet the 
results for the F+B+A channel in all tables are weaker and less conclusive than 
the results found for some other channels (e.g., face) which are supposedly less 
informative. This is probably due to the fact that different channels provided dif- 
ferent types of information which were sometimes dissonant, or even contradic- 
tory. 


With regard to the susceptibility to bias dimension, several main effects and 
interaction effects reported above indicated either that biased teachers were more 
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negative in their communication style, or that they manifested stronger expec- 
tancy effects than unbiased teachers. These findings indicate that the division of 
teachers according to their level of susceptibility to biasing information made a 
difference, and biased teachers differed from unbiased teachers in some aspects 
of their behaviour, in line with previous reports. On the other hand, the bias 
dimension did not have the same power and intensity in predicting teacher 
behaviour as reported in the previous studies (Babad and Inbar, 1981; Babad et 
al., 1982a,1982b; Babad et al., 1988). Several reasons might account for this gap: 
First, Babad et al. (1982a) found expectancy effects (and Babad et al., 1989, found 
leakage effects) only for biased teachers, but not for unbiased teachers. In the pre- 
sent study, expectancy effects were found for all ( biased and unbiased) teachers. 
What this might mean is that, when the smallest units of behaviour and the most 
isolated elements of communication are analysed in a context-free evaluation, 
even teachers who are relatively unsusceptible to stereotypically biasing informa- 
tion might show expectancy differentials in their behaviour. A complementary 
explanation might be that the bias dimension (as defined and measured) is a 
stronger predictor in longer, context-dependent observations. Finally, this study 
was methodologically geared to pick up within-teacher differences, whereas bias 
effects represent between-teacher differences. The judges viewed all 36 clips of 
one teacher before they moved on to the next teacher. This method tended to 
sharpen the judges’ distinctions between clips, thereby maximising expectancy 
effects and condition effects and minimising between-teacher differences. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Professor Elisha 
Pope of Education, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Mount Scopus, Jerusalem, 
srae : ; 
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DETECTION OF MISSING AND IRRELEVANT 
INFORMATION WITHIN ALGEBRAIC STORY PROBLEMS 


By RENAE LOW anp RAY OVER 
(La Trobe University, Victoria, Australia) 


Summary. Schematic knowledge was assessed through text editing of algebraic story 
problems. Seventy-two students in tenth grade were required to denote what informa- 
tion essential to solution was missing from problems, and to detect irrelevant informa- 
tion within problems. The capacity of students to identify the necessary and sufficient 
information needed for solution of problems accounted for 90 per cent of variance in 
the solution rates for these same problems. Further, text editing correlated highly with 
the ability of students to determine whether algebraic story problems were similar to 
or different from each other. The results offer support to claims that knowledge of 
problem structure is necessary for solution of algebraic story problems. 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir is claimed in models of mathematical ability that place emphasis on informa- 
tion processing that solution of problems is dependent not just on the exercise of 
computational skills but on access to domain-specific knowledge. For example, 
Mayer (1983) has proposed that in order to solve the classic motorboat problem 
(“The motorboat travelled downstream in 120 minutes with a current of five miles 
per hour. The return upstream trip against the same current took three hours. 
What was the speed of the boat in still water?”), a person requires at least five 
categories of knowledge: linguistic (e.g., what “still water” means); semantic (e.g., 
that rivers have currents that run only downstream, but boats can travel upstream 
and downstream); schematic (that river current problem involves specific rela- 
tionships between speed of the boat, rate of the current, and time); algorithmic 
(how to perform a given sequence of operations); and strategic (standard solution 
processes such as: moving the unknown to one side of the equation). 


Schematic knowledge refers to the understanding of the structure of a prob- 
lem. A person who is able to identify the problem as belonging to a given type (e.g. 
river current contrast) is able to determine what information from the text of the 
problem should be used, in what sequence, and through what operations. In 
order to solve any version of the classic motorboat problem, the person has to be 
able to realise that the specific details provided in the problem at hand must be 
organised into the equation (rate of boat + rate of current) X (time downstream) = 
(rate of boat — rate of current) X (time upstream). 


Hinsley et al. (1977) studied schematic knowledge by requiring adults to group 
algebra problems into clusters, categorise problems after hearing only part of the 
text, provide answers to problems when content words were replaced by nonsense 
words, and solve problems when material in the text was ambiguous. They found 
people were consistent in grouping algebra word problems into categories. Fur- 
ther, after hearing the words “A river steamer”, many participants in the study 
judged. that the problem was going to be one involving river current contrasts. 
One comment was, “It’s going to be one of those river things with upstream, 
downstream; and still water. You are going to compare times upstream, down- 
stream — or if the time is constant, it will be the distance” (Hinsley et al., 1977, p. 
97). Individuals can thus categorise a without completely formulating 
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them for solution. Hinsley et al. also found that some people interpreted an 
ambiguous problem in “triangle” terms and others in “distance-rate-time” terms, 
depending on the information they had attended to. Facts were misread if they 
were inconsistent with categorisation: for example, one person misread “four 
minutes” as “four miles”, took this as the length of one side of the triangle, and 
attempted to solve the problem using Pythagoras’ theorem. From a number of 
converging demonstrations Hinsley et al. (1977) concluded that the encoding and 
retrieval of information in the process of solving algebraic story problems is gov- 
erned by a person’s schematic knowledge. 


In further research emphasising the role of problem schemata, Mayer (1982) 
required adults to recall problems to which they had been exposed earlier, and to 
construct problems within a given theme (e.g., “trains leaving stations”). Recall 
was best for the types of problems that occur frequeritly within textbooks, and 
schemata-relevant material was more likely to be recalled accurately than sche- 
mata-irrelevant information. In addition, the problems constructed by students 
tended to approximate standard rather than non-standard formats. Mayer (1981) 
has established a framework for classifying algebra story problems. He identified 
some 20 categories, each with many distinct “templates”. For example, motion 
problems had 13 different templates, including simple distance-rate-time, vehi- 
cles approaching from opposite directions, one vehicle overtaking another, and 
speed changing during a journey. The 2000 algebraic problems that Mayer sur- 
veyed involved almost 100 different templates. Mayer argued that errors in solu- 
tion will result when the text of the problem evokes use of an inappropriate tem- 
plate. He concluded that education in mathematics should involve training in the 
recognition of categories, as well as templates for major problem types. 


There have been several demonstrations that experts and novices differ not 
only in their ability to produce the correct answer to a problem, but in their mode 
of cognitive. representation of problems (see Larkin et al., 1980; Chi et al., 1981). 
Novices tend to be influenced by surface characteristics and irrelevant detail 

_ rather than by deep structure’ when categorising problems. In contrast, experts 
identify similarities and differences between problems in terms of underlying 
principles. Good and poor novice problem solvers also differ in terms of their 
cognitive structures (de Jong and Ferguson-Hessler, 1986), and after a period of 
intensive training in mathematical problem solving novices come to demonstrate 
schematic knowledge (as indexed by the perception of problem relatedness) 
much like that of experts (Schoenfeld and Hermann, 1982). In a study of eighth 
grade students Silver (1979) found that a student’s mathematical ability predicted 
the extent to which a student could classify algebraic problems as related or 
unrelated. In a further study, Silver (1981) established that students at seventh- 
grade level who performed well in problem solution were able to recall the struc- 
ture of a mathematical problem, and not just surface detail, weeks after being pre- 
sented with the problem. In contrast, poor problem solvers often could remember 
the context of the problem statement and the question posed in the problem, but 
typically they had limited recall of structural information. 


Most investigators have studied schematic knowledge through reliance on 
tasks such as memory for problems, problem sorting, and classification. The 
focus in the present peseareh: is on text editing of algebraic story problems. The 
issue of interest is whether the capacity to determine whether the text of an alge- 
braic story problem contains the necessary and sufficient information for solu- 
tion is predictive of the ability to solve this problem. There are good reasons for 
supposing that schematic knowledge is needed for text editing. When presented 
with an algebraic problem that is incomplete in the sense that further information 
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must be provided before solution can be reached (e.g., “A rectangular lawn is 72- 
square metres. What is the width of the lawn?’), a person needs to know that the 
area of a rectangle is the length of one side multiplied by the length of the adja- 
cent side in order to identify the essential component missing from the problem. 
Similarly, when presented with a problem such as “Amanda is four years older 
than Brenda, and Brenda is two years older than David. If the combined ages of 
Amanda and Brenda amount to 28 years, how old is Amanda?”, a person should 
be able to identify that there is information in the problem that is irrelevant for 
solution (“and Brenda is two years older than David”) only from knowledge of 
the structure of this class of problem. 


The question taken up in the present research is whether text editing skills 
such as identifying what information is missing from problems and deleting 
information that is irrelevant are predictive of success in solving problems. If 
problem solution requires schematic knowledge, a student who can solvé a given 
problem should be able to identify the minimal text that will result in the problem 
being open to solution. Since calculation skills are also involved, schematic 
knowledge may be thought of-as necessary but not sufficient for solving a prob- 
lem. In this event, some individuals may. be. able to provide missing information 
and to delete irrelevant information on a text editing task, but be unable to arrive 
at the correct solution to the problem. However, it should never be the case that a 
person will solve a problem after being unable to edit the text of the problem by 
specifying missing information or identifying irrelevant information. 


In the present study, students in tenth grade were presented with a set of alge- 
braic story problems in five different test formats. In the two formats that entailed 
text editing, students were required either to denote what information essential to 
solution was missing from a problem or to detect irrelevant information within a 
problem. In the third format students were required to solve each problem. The 
fourth format assessed the students’ memory for problems they had previously 
solved. Recognition memory was measured, with students having to indicate 
whether or not specific algebraic story problems were ones that had been shown 
earlier. In the fifth format the four algebraic story problems within a set included 
three problems that were similar in their schematic knowledge requirements. Stu- 
dents were required to identify the problem within the set that they believed was 
different from the other three. The aim of the study is to examine relationships 
between text editing and not only problem solution but also traditional measures 
of schematic knowledge such as problem categorisation and memory. 


METHOD 
Sample 
Forty-two boys and 34 girls in tenth grade at an independent coeducational 
school in an outer suburb of Melbourne participated in the study. 


Materials and procedure 

A pool of algebraic story problems that had been found in previous studies of 
Australian tenth grade students to have pass rates between 40 and 60 per cent was 
assembled. This pool was drawn upon in developing the five exercises that com- 
prised the test battery. The exercises differed in task requirements as well as in 
format, and they were presented to all students in the order listed below. 


Exercise A contained eight problems, each of which lacked a component of 
information that was essential if the problem was to be solved. An open-ended 
format was employed, and the instructions required the student to write on the 
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answer booklet the additional information that the problem had to contain in 
order for solution to be possible. Two examples are: 


Al1:“Amanda is older than Brenda. If their combined ages amount to 28 years, 
how old is Brenda?” 

A2:“Tf the size of one angle of a triangle is twice the size of a second angle (A), 
what is the size of A (in degrees)?” 


The eight problems in Exercise B were similar in terms of problem category 
and specific detail to the problems in Exercise A, but in this case each problem 
contained not only information that was necessary for solution but also informa- 
tion that was irrelevant for solution. The student’s task was to underline on the 
test booklet the information within the problem (which always was a single sen- 
tence or phrase) that was not needed in order to solve the problem. Two examples 
are: 


B1:“Amanda is four years older than Brenda. Brenda is two years older than 
David. If the combined ages of Amanda and Brenda amount to 28 years, 
how old is Amanda?” 

B2:"If the size of one angle of a triangle is twice the size of a second angle (A), 
and the size of the third angle is three times the size of the second angle, and 
ps ae angle of a triangle is 90 degrees, what is the size of angle A (in 

egrees)?” 


In Exercise C the students received the same eight problems as in Exercise B, 
` including the irrelevant information, but the requirement in this case was that 
each problem be solved. Multiple- -choice format was used. The four response 
options available for each question included the correct answer, a solution that 
probably would have been reached through computational error, a solution that 
might have. been reached through reliance on incomplete information, and a 
solution that could have been reflected use of the irrelevant information. An 
example of the test format in Exercise C is: 


C1:“Amanda is four years older than Brenda. Brenda is two years older than 
David. If the combined ages of Amanda and Brenda amount to 28 years, 
how old is Amanda?” 

(a) 14 years old 
(b) 18 years old 
(c) 12 years old 
(d) 16 years old 


Exercise D was designed to provide a measure of recognition memory. The 
students were. presented with 16 problems, consisting of eight problems from 
Exercises A and B and eight further problems that had not been given before- 
hand. The task of each person was to make judgments on a five-point scale of cer- 
tainty whether a problem was. “old” (had been presented in Exercise A or ) or 

“new” (was being presented now for the first time). Each “new” problem was writ- 
ten so that it matched an “old” problem in surface detail, but was dissimilar i in 
poen structure-(and hence in schematic knowledge requirements). “New” and 

old” problems were presented i in Exercise D in a randomly ordered sequence. In 
Exerelse D Al was an “old” problem, and the corresponding “new” problem was: 


D1:“Amanda is four times as old as Brenda and Brenda is twice as old as 
David. What is the ratio of their ages?” 


Similarly, A2 was presented as an “old” problem, and the corresponding 
“new” problem was: 
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D2:“The size of one angle of a right-angle triangle is 50 degrees. What is the 
size (in degrees) of the other angle?” 


In Exercise E students were presented with five sets, each containing four alge- 
braic story problems. Three of the problems required the same or comparable 
operations in order for the correct solution to be reached: Students were told to 
identify the problem within the set that they considered was different from the 
other three, and the instructions gave no indication as to what was meant by dif- 
ferent. An example of this type of problem is: 


El: (a) “A man drives along a road which is at an angle of 5 degrees to the 
horizon. He covers a distance of 20 km in 20 minutes. What is the 
speed of the car?” ; 

(b) “How long musta ladder be so that it just rests against a vertical wall of 
height 2.5 m at an angle of 40 degrees to the horizontal?” 

(c) “A crane of length 15 m can work to a maximum of 82 degrees to the 
horizontal. What is the maximum height to which the crane can lift a 
weight?” 

(d) “A child’s slide is 3 m long and has a vertical ladder 2.2 m long. Find 
the angle which the slide makes with the vertical.” 


Testing was in two sessions, which were separated by one day. In the first ses- 
sion all students completed Exercise A, then Exercise B, and finally Exercise C. In 
the second session Exercise D was completed prior to Exercise E. Instructions for 
each exercise were given verbally as well as in writing. Prior to commencing Exer- 
cises A, B, C, and E the students were given a sample problem, together with the 
correct answer. The timetabling of classes within the school made it necessary to 
impose a time limit of 15 minutes for the completion of each exercise. However, 
all but four of the 76 students finished each exercise within this time limit. The 
results from these four students are not included in the data analysis. 


RESULTS 


The mean success rates for students across the problems in the different exer- 
cises were 65 per cent for Exercise A (identification of missing information), 61 
per cent for Exercise B (deletion of irrelevant information), 56 per cent for Exer- 
cise C (problem solution), 76 per cent for Exercise D (recognition memory), and 
55 per cent for Exercise E (categorisation as indexed through oddity discrimina- 
tion). Table 1 shows the intercorrelations between the total scores (number cor- 
rect) of students on the five exercises. There was a correlation of +0 - 89 between 
the ability of students to identify missing information and to delete irrelevant 
information in algebraic story problems, and there was an even higher correla- 
tion between the skill with which students could delineate the necessary and suffi- 
cient information for problems to be soluble and the likelihood that the students 
could provide the correct answer to these problems. Problem categorisation as 
identified through oddity discrimination also correlated highly with solution 
rates and the two measures of problem editing, but scores on recognition memory 
did not significantly with any measure other than problem categorisation. 
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TABLE | 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON THE FIVE EXERCISES 





A B C D E 
Exercise A (missing information) — 0-89*0-91* 0-24 0-68* 
Exercise B (irrelevant information) — 0-94* 0:27 0-72* 
Exercise C (problem solution) — 0:29 0:75* 
Exercise D (recognition memory) — 0 


Exercise E (oddity discrimination) 
*P<0-01 


The relationship between the five performance measures were studied further 
through stepwise multiple regression analysis. The scores of students on Exercise 
C (problem solution) were taken as the criterion measure, and the predictor varia- 
bles were scores on Exercises A, B, D, and E as well as the sex of students. The 
number of problems in Exercise B on which students had been successful in 
detecting irrelevant information accounted for 87-6 per cent of variance in the 
number of problems in Exercise C that the students had solved accurately. The 
ability to specify missing information (Exercise A) and to detect the odd problem 
within a set of problems (Exercise E) accounted for additional variance of 2-8 
percent and 0-7 per cent respectively. Neither the recognition memory scores nor 
the sex of the students accounted for significant variance in problem solution rate 
over and above that attributable to identification of missing information, deletion 
of irrelevant information, and problem categorisation. 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS WITH EXERCISE C 
(SOLUTION) AS THE CRITERION MEASURE 


Step Predictor R? AR? B F 
l Exercise B 0-88 ~ 0-94 501-43** 
(irrelevant information) 
2 Exercise A 0-90 0-02 0-37 21-51** 
(missing information) 
3 Exercise E 0-91 0-01 0-13 6: 37* 
(oddity discrimination 





*P<0-01, **P<0- 001 


The interrelationships that have been identified through analysis of total 
scores (summed over problems within an exercise) are also evident when consid- 
eration is limited to performance on a specific problem. It was noted earlier that 
the same eight problems, but in different format and with different task require- 
ments, were employed in Exercises A, B, C and D (as an example, see problems 
Al, B1, C1, and Di in the Method section). Since the response a student gave to 
each problem within each exercise was scored as correct or incorrect, it is possible 
to establish on a problem-by-problem basis whether identification of missing 
information and deletion of irrelevant information in problems are necessary 
and sufficient skills for solution of these same problems and for recognition 
memory. 
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The cross-tabulations in Table 3 show for each of the eight problems the num- 
ber of students in the sample demonstrating specific patterns of performance 
across exercises. Despite Exercise C having been in multiple choice format (with 
the possibility that a correct response could be achieved simply through guess- 
ing), it is clear from Table 3 that for each problem the students who gave the cor- 
rect solution were almost always those who had given a correct response on the 
same problem in Exercises A and B. On problem 1, for example, 37 of the 72 stu- 
dents reached the correct solution, and 33 of these 37 were also correct on the cor- 
responding problem in Exercises A and B. The 35 students who reached the 
wrong solution on problem 1 included only one subject who had been correct on 
the corresponding problem in Exercises A and B. More importantly, not a single 
person who failed on both the detection of missing information and the identifi- 
cation of irrelevant material solved the problem correctly. Similar relationships 
were obtained for all eight problems. Overall, students who gave the correct 
response to a problem in Exercises A and B had a 95-6 percent likelihood of 
providing the correct solution to this same problem in Exercise C. The success 
likelihood for solution was 21-2 per cent if an error had been made in one of 
Exercises A and B, and only 0 - 6 per cent if an innocent response to the problem 
had been given in both Exercises A and B. 


TABLE 3 


PERFORMANCE ACROSS PROBLEMS ON EXERCISES C (SOLUTION) AND D 
(RECOGNITION MEMORY) AS A FUNCTION OF PERFORMANCE ON EXERCISES A. 
(IDENTIFICATION OF MISSING INFORMATION) AND B (DELETION OF IRRELEVANT INFORMATION) 


Problem 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 

Performance C+ C— C+C- C+C- C+C- C+C- C+C~ C+C- C+C- C+C- 
+ + 33 1 52 1 28 1 5 6 39 1 46 O 14 1 38 3 302 14 
+ - 24 010 223 02 04 22 12 02 7 49 
- + 21 21 03 14 35 05 260 23 « «1222 
aS 029 06 114 07 O20 O17 052 024 1169 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 
D+ D- D+ D- D+ D- D+ D- D+ D- D+ D- D+ D- D+ D- D+ D~- 

+ + 30 4 3815 25 4 4216 3010 41 5 10 5 40 1 256 60 
+ =- 60 55 19 6 11 22 31 21 20 40 16 
=) ss 1 2 1 2 2 1 41 7 1 41 l i 4 i 2410 
= <= 23 6 5 1 10 5 43 15 5 13 4 3022 18 6 118 52 








+signifies correct response, and — incorrect response 


In contrast to the close relationship found between text editing and problem 
solution, success at recognition meinory was nowhere near as dependent on the 
ability to undertake text editing. Table 3 shows interrelations in performance on 
Exercises A, B, and D for each of the eight problems. It is clear that students who 
were unable to identify missing information or delete irrelevant information in a 
problem had been almost as readily able to encode the structure of the problem 
(as indexed by their ability to distinguish this “old” problem from its “new” coun- 
terpart under the recognition memory conditions employed in Exercise D) as the 
students who had given the correct response to the problem on Exercises A and B. 
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The likelihood that students who failed on both Exercises A and B would succeed 
on recognition memory was 69-5 per cent, and the comparable value for those 
who had succeeded on both Exercises A and B was 81 - 0 per cent. Thus on three- 
quarters of times that students were unsuccessful in text editing, they nevertheless 
remembered enough about the problem to be able on the next day to distinguish 
this problem from another problem that had similar surface content but different 
structure. Not only was there adequate memory for problems in the absence of 
text editing but in approximately one in five occasions students failed on memory 
for problems on which they had edited the text successfully. 


The relationship between problem solution rates and recognition memory 
scores is not reported in Table 3. However, in keeping with the low product- 
moment correlation reported in Table 1 for total scores on these two variables, the 
median phi coefficient for success on problem solution and success on recogni- 
tion memory was 0-09 across the eight problems. In contrast, the median phi 
coefficient was 0-79 for Exercises A and C, and 0- 84 for Exercises B and C. 


It was noted earlier that the multiple choice options provided in Exercise C, 
where the task required solution of problems, were constructed with the objective 
of identifying the types of errors that students made. Across all eight problems 
there were 254 errors in solution. Of these, 201 involved choice of the response 
option that incorporated the irrelevant information included in the problem, 37 
were classified as mistaken computation, and 16 entailed use of only part of the 
information that was available within the problem. 


DISCUSSION 


The ability of students to edit the text of algebraic story problems proved to be 
highly predictive of problem solution rates. Across the eight problems and 72 stu- 
dents, there was only one instance of a student being correct in solution after hav- 
ing failed both to identify what essential information was missing and to delete 
the information that was irrelevant when the same problem was presented in 
these different test formats. In contrast, in 302 of the 322 occasions where there 
was correct solution of a problem students had been able to edit the text for this 
problem both to identify missing information and to delete irrelevant informa- 
tion. 


Problem sorting and categorisation have been used as an index of schematic 
knowledge in earlier research (for example, Hinsley et al., 1977; Silver, 1979). 
Categorisation was assessed in the present study by requiring students to identify 
which problem in a set of four problems was different from the other three. Con- 
sistent with the result reported by Silver (1979), the ability to solve algebraic text 
problems correlated with the ability to categorise similar problems. Of more spe- 
cific interest, those students who could determine whether algebraic story prob- 
lems contained the information that-was necessary and sufficient for solution 
could in general not only solve these same problems but determine whether prob- 
lems were similar to, or different from, other problems in terms of the mathemati- 
cal principles that were involved. The correlations reported in Table 1 indicate 
that students who lacked success in categorising problems also performed poorly 
in editing and in solving problems. 


Whereas there was a close relationship between problem categorisation, edit- 
ing, and solution, memory for problems did not correlate significantly with either 
editing or solution scores, and the correlation between memory and problem 
categorisation was only 0- 43. In studies that have taken memory for algebraic 
story problem as an index of schematic knowledge (for example, Silver, 1981; 
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Mayer, 1982), memory has been measured through recall rather than recognition. 
In the present study, however, recognition was assessed rather than recall, prima- 
rily because group testing together with time limitations on access to students 
made a recognition test easier to administer. 


Recognition memory was assessed by requiring students to distinguish 
between problems which had been presented earlier (“old” problems) and those 
now being presented for the first time (“new” problems). Pairs of “old” and “new” 
problems were written with the intention that they would be similar in surface 
detail, but dissimilar in problem structure. However, recognition memory scores 
did not correlate significantly with either problem editing or problem solution 
scores. The students were accurate in recognition memory for 80-5 per cent of 
problems for which they gave the correct solution, but they were also accurate in 
recognition memory for 70-5 per cent of problems for which they had provided 
an incorrect solution. It may be that the “old” and “new” problems used in assess- 
ing recognition memory differed with respect to problem detail, and not just 
problem structure. Silver (1981) found that although students who had performed 
poorly on problem solution generally could not recall problem structure, they 
were often able to remember contextual information and the question posed in 
the problem. Relationships between memory, problem editing, and problem solu- 
tion should probably be assessed: by measuring memory in terms of recall rather 
than recognition. 


The five exercises were completed in the same order by all students. Although 
oddity discrimination could have been scheduled at any stage in testing, task 
requirements imposed some constraints on sequencing of the other exercises. For 
example, memory could be assessed only after presentation of the material to be 
remembered. This material was provided in the solution exercise. Since the text 
editing and solution exercises involved the same algebraic problems, text editing 
was completed prior to solution to reduce the likelihood of contamination of 
processes. In support of the claim that text editing is a prerequisite for solution 
rather than vice-versa, students were often successful on text editing and not on 
solution but they rarely were successful on solution and not on text editing. At the 
same time it would be interesting to establish whether testing for solution prior to, 
rather than after, text editing facilitates performance on text editing. 


Since the eight problems in Exercises A, B, and C involved different schematic 
knowledge, it is not possible to establish from the composite scores used in data 
analysis whether text editing is a specific or a general skill. Mayer (1981) has 
emphasised the domain-specific nature of schematic knowledge associated with 
algebraic story problems. Through analysis of textbook content, he identified 25 
general families of problems (for example, motion, current, interest, rectangle, 
percent, probability), and within each family a number of different formats or 
templates (such as, in the case of motion problems, overtake, closure, speed 
change, and round trip). To determine the extent to which text editing is a general 
skill, it would be necessary to contrast performance within and between formats 
and templates as well as within and between general families of problems. A 
question of further interest is whether text editing is a-context-specific skill or a 
more general capability. Perhaps the students in the present study who were most 
successful in editing algebraic story problems would also have excelled in identi- 
fying missing and irrelevant information in non-mathematical text. A general 
conceptual ability may be involved. 


Some students succeeded on text editing but failed on problem solution, but it 
was rare for a student to fail on text editing but succeed on problem solution. 
Such a result is consistent with the proposition that successful text editing is a 
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precursor to problem solution, with errors in solution reflecting mistakes in calcu- 
lation and other post-editing processes. The data, however, simply indicate that 
editing and solution are correlated, and not that editing is a pre-solution process. 
When attempting Exercise A students may not have concluded that there were 
insufficient givens simply from analysis of the text and through knowledge of 
problem templates. Students may come to realise that essential information is 
missing only when they cannot reach a solution on the basis of what is available 
in the text. Similarly, when presented with Exercise B students may attempt solu- 
tion and then detect that specific information is irrelevant on the grounds that 
part of the text does not have to be used in achieving a solution to the problem. 
The issue of whether text editing and problem solution occur serially or in paral- 
lel can be studied by requiring subjects to provide verbal accounts of their 
method of approach to tasks such as Exercises A, B, and C. Since the basis for 
editing the text of algebraic story problems may vary with level of mathematical 
competence, novices and experts should be compared. 


Finally, in the conventional teaching of mathematics greater emphasis has 
been placed on practice and rehearsal of explicit solution processes than on the 
development and acquisition of schematic knowledge. It has been demonstrated 
in the present study that competence in problem solution is highly correlated with 
competence in text editing. The nature of the processes underlying this correla- 
tion can perhaps be elucidated by determining whether a direct focus on the 
acquisition of text editing skills during instruction facilitates problem solution. 
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GENDER-STEREOTYPIC PERCEPTIONS OF ACADEMIC 
DISCIPLINES 


By JOHN ARCHER AND SARA FREEDMAN 
(School of Psychology, Lancashire Polytechnic, Preston) 


Summary. Sixty college students, aged 16-20 years, rated 10 academic disciplines 
along seven 7-point dimensions including masculine-feminine, in a 2 (sex) X 3 (aca- 
demic background) factorial design. Engineering, physical sciences, and mathematics 
were rated as significantly masculine whereas English, biology, psychology, French 
and sociology were rated as significantly feminine. There was no effect of the sex of 
the rater, and only in the case of biology was there a significant influence of academic 
background. For the mean ratings for each discipline, masculine-feminine was corre- 
lated with several other dimensions, but a stepwise regression revealed only difficult- 
easy as a Significant predictor. On the individual ratings for three specific disciplines, 
correlations between masculine-feminine and other dimensions were small and non- 
significant, and the regression analyses were all non-significant. These results cast 
doubt ona previous conclusion that there is a cluster of other attributes associated with 
“masculine” when academic disciplines are rated. 


INTRODUCTION 


THERE has been considerable interest in the role of pupils’ stereotypic attitudes in 
contributing to female underachievement in science and mathematics (e.g. 
Blackstone and Weinreich-Haste, 1980; Kelly, 1981a, 1981b). There are, however, 
few systematic investigations of the gender-stereotypic connotations of scholastic 
disciplines. Ormerod (1981) studied preferences for different disciplines among a 
nationwide sample of 14-year-old British pupils. The “gender” of each discipline 
was determined by calculating the difference between the sexes’ preference for 
that subject: chemistry, physics and mathematics were chosen most frequently by 
boys, and religious education, English and French were chosen most frequently 
by the girls. 


A more direct method of assessing the gender stereotypic connotations -of 
scholastic disciplines was used by Weinreich-Haste (1979). British undergradu- 
ates rated academic and practical disciplines on a 6-point semantic differential 
with seven dimensions including masculine-feminine. The means for engineer- 
ing, physics and mathematics were nearest to the masculine pole and modern 
languages, cookery and sociology were nearest the feminine pole. No differences 
were found between male and female students, or between those from social sci- 
ence and other academic backgrounds. Intercorrelations between the masculine- 
feminine ratings and other dimensions, such as science-arts and hard-soft, were 
interpreted as indicating that masculine has connotations of hard, complex, intel- 
lect-based and scientific, when applied to scholastic disciplines. Representation 
of the mean ratings for masculine-feminine and science-arts as orthogonal 
oreo was interpreted as evidence for a “cluster” of masculine scientific 
subjects. 


In a similar study (Weinreich-Haste, 1981), 13-14-year-old children rated 10 
school disciplines along 10 dimensions. Woodwork received the most masculine 
mean rating, followed by physics and chemistry; cookery received the most femi- 
nine rating, followed by typing, English and French. On the basis of significant 
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intercorrelations between ratings along the different dimensions, the conclusion 
was again drawn that there was a cluster of attributes applied to science, includ- 
ing masculine, hard and complex. 


Although providing interesting data on the gender-stereotypic connotations of 
scholastic disciplines, there are a number of methodological problems with these 
studies. The first is the lack of a consistent criterion for deciding whether each 
discipline is masculine, feminine or neutral. Such a decision can, however, be 
readily reached by incorporating a neutral point on the scale, and using a t-test to 
determine whether the ratings are significantly different from the neutral or mid- 
point (Walker et al., 1986). 


The second problem concerns the assessment of the relationships between the 
different dimensions. In one report (Weinreich-Haste, 1979) intercorrelations 
between the dimensions were much higher than in the other one (Weinreich- 
Haste, 1981). It is apparent that in the first study the mean ratings for each aca- 
demic discipline were used in calculating correlations between the dimensions, 
whereas in the second study individual values were used. The use of individual 
values poses a statistical problem: either the individual respondents’ ratings for 
each academic discipline are considered separately or else the 10 sets of correla- 
tions for each respondent (one for each discipline) are treated as independent 
data points. Since no separate correlation matrices were presented for different 
disciplines, it seems likely that Weinreich-Haste (1981) used the second method, 
which confounds within and between subject variations. 


The present paper reports an investigation of the gender-stereotypic connota- 
tions of scholastic disciplines which seeks to overcome these methodological lim- 
itations, and to investigate systematically the influence of the rater’s sex and aca- 
demic background on the judgments. Respondents rated the disciplines along 7- 
point dimensions, and whether the ratings for each discipline were different from 
the midpoint was tested statistically. Male and female respondents from three 
academic backgrounds were used. Intercorrelations were calculated, first between 
the mean values for each academic discipline, and secondly between the individ- 
ual ratings on the dimensions for three disciplines, one masculine, one feminine 
and one neutral. Multiple regressions were also computed to explore further the 
relations between masculine-feminine and other dimensions. 


METHOD 


Respondents 

The respondents were 30 male and 30 female A-level college students (ages 16- 
20 years) from tertiary colleges in Bolton and Bury, Greater Manchester. A third 
of the sample was taking foreign modern languages, a third the physical sciences 
and a third psychology. 


Procedure 

Each student was asked to rate 10 academic disciplines with respect to the fol- 
lowing dimensions: difficult-easy, interesting-boring, useless-useful, masculine- 
feminine, simple-complicated, and science-arts. Each dimension consisted of 
seven points, the midpoint being neither one nor the other, and the three on each 
side being slightly, quite and extremely. . 


Design and data analysis a 
For each academic discipline, all 60 scores were tested for a significant depar- 
ture from the neutral or midpoint on the masculine-feminine dimension, using a 
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one-sample t-test. Then a 2 (sex) X 3 (academic background) ANOVA (10. 
respondents in each cell) was carried out on the masculine-feminine dimension 
for each academic discipline. Thirdly, the individual masculine-feminine ratings 
were intercorrelated, and regressed on the five other dimensions separately for 
three different disciplines, one masculine, one feminine and the other neutral. 
Finally; the mean masculine-feminine ratings for each academic discipline were 
intercorrelated and regressed on the mean ratings on the other dimensions. 


RESULTS 


Gender connotations 

Table I shows the mean ratings for all 60 students for the various academic 
disciplines along the masculine-femine dimension, together with whether they 
differ from neutral. The first four disciplines are significantly different from neu- 
tral in the masculine direction, and the last five in the feminine direction, Ger- 
man being the only one rated as neutral. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN MASCULINE-FEMININE RATINGS OF ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES FOR ALL 60 STUDENTS 


Difference from Significance 
Academic discipline Mean rating Neutral level 
(t-value) P 

Engineering 2.15 —11.76 <0 - 0001 
Physics 2.73 —8.24 <0 - 0001 
Chemistry 3.23 —6.67 <0 - 0001 
Maths 3.52 © —4,29 <0 - 0001 
German 4.17 1.49 NS 
English 4.32 3.38 <0.001 
Biology 4.32 2.75 <0.001 
Psychology 4,40 4.06 <0.0001 
French 4.42 4.10 <0.0001 
Sociology 4.43 3.31 <0.001 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCIENCE-ARTS RATINGS OF ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES FOR ALL 60 STUDENTS 





Difference from Significance 
Academic discipline Mean rating Neutral level 
(t-value) P 

Physics 1.12 —59.97 <0.0001 
Chemistry 1.18 ~38.46 <0.0001 
Biology 1.55 ~20.05 <0.0001 
Engineering 2.10 —14.20 <0.0001 
Maths 2.38 —10.61 <0.0001 
Psychology 3.15 —5.34 <0.0001 
Sociology 3.77 146 NS 
French 5.43 9.86 <0.0001 
German 5.55 9.36 <0.0001 


English 5.73 11.55 <0.0001 
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For comparative purposes, Table 2 shows a similar analysis carried out on the 
` science-arts dimension. In this case, only sociology was rated as neutral, whereas 
the top six disciplines were rated as significantly different in the science direction 
and the last three as significantly different in the arts direction. 


Analysis of variance 

The 2 X 3 ANOVA carried out on the masculine-feminine scores for each of 
the 10 dimensions showed no significant main effects of sex of respondent, and 
only in the case of biology was there a main effect of academic background 
(F[2,54] = 8-09 P<0- 001). Scheffé tests revealed a highly significant difference 
between language and physical science students (F[2,54] = 16-3; P<0 - 001), and 
a lesser difference between language and psychology students (F[2,54] = 4-88; 
- P<0- 05) and between physical science and psychology students (F[2,54] = 3 - 27; 
P<0-05). Further analysis showed that the language students did not rate biol- 
ogy as significantly different from neutral (mean = 3-8) whereas both the psy- 
chology and physical science students did (means, 4-35 and 4-8 respectively; 
P<0-01 and <0- 001). 


There were also sex X academic background interactions for the ratings of 
chemistry (F[2,54] = 3-48; P<0 - 05) and engineering (F[2,54] = 7-15; P<0- 01). 
In view of the increased possibility of Type 1 errors with the repeated ANOVAs 
carried out in the present study, only the latter, more highly significant, interac- 
tion is described. It resulted from engineering being rated as significantly more 
masculine by female than male psychology students and significantly more mas- 
culine by male than female science students. For language students, there was no 
difference between the ratings of male and female students. 


Intercorrelations of mean scores 
Table 3 shows the intercorrelations between the six dimensions for the mean 
scores from the different disciplines. In this case, masculine-feminine showed sig- 
nificant correlations with difficult-easy (i.e. masculine was related to difficult), 
interesting-boring (masculine related to boring) and simple-complex (masculine 
related to complex). . 


TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE SIX DIMENSIONS FOR MEAN RATINGS ON THE 10 DISCIPLINES 





Masculine- 
feminine SA UU DE IB 





Science-arts (SA) 0+ 624* 


Useless-useful 


-0-477 -0-413 
Difficult-easy(DE) 0- 734** 0-759** — —0- 204 
a gbode gge oi 0-183"** = 0-513 
Simple-complex —0- 668* —0 - 653* 0 - 203 —0:967*** = 0-562 








*P<0- 05; **P<0- 01; ***P<0- 001 
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Intercorrelations of individual scores ` 

Tables 4, 5 and 6 show the intercorrelations between the six dimensions 
carried out on the individual scores, for engineering, sociology and German 
respectively. In each case, none of the correlations between masculine-feminine 
and other dimensions is statistically significant. 


TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATINGS ON THE SIX DIMENSIONS FOR ENGINEERING 


Masculine- 

feminine SA UU DE IB 
Science-arts (SA) 0-153 
Useless-useful 

—0- 055 —0- 240 
Difficult-easy(DE) —0 -031 0- 382** —0: 119 
Interesting-boring 

) 0- 103 —0- 085 —0- 203 ~0- 196 


Simple-complex -0 -074 —0 - 348** 0- 287* —0 : 559*** 0-058 
*P<0-05; **P<0- 01; ***P<0- 001 


TABLE 5 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATINGS ON THE SIX DIMENSIONS FOR SOCIOLOGY 


Masculine- 
feminine SA UU DE IB 


Science-arts(SA)  —0-215 


Useless-useful 
UU) 


—0 : 247 -—0 - 239 
Difficult-easy(DE 0-025 0-223 —0 - 205 
gpjo nsboins o.s 9.176 -0:508 0-116 
Simple-complex —0 - 006 —2-210 0-291* ~0-673***  —0 -232 





“*P<0- 05; ***P<0- 001 


Regression analyses : 

Regression of the mean values on masculine-feminine for the 10 academic 
disciplines on those for the other five dimensions produced a value of 78 - 0 per 
cent for R? (adjusted R? = 50 - 5 per cent). However, despite this high value for R?, 
the F value was not significant, in view of the low numbers of degrees of freedom 
in the error term compared with those in the predictors (F = 2 - 838; 5, 4df, NS). A 
stepwise regression on the same data did reveal a significant entry value for diffi- 
cult-easy (R? = 53 - 85) in step 1 (F = 9 - 36), but no further values reached crite- 
rion. 
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TABLE 6 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATINGS ON THE SIX DIMENSIONS FOR GERMAN 


Masculine- ‘ 
feminine SA UU DE IB 


Science-arts (SA) 0-220 


Useless-useful 
(UU) 


0 - 086 0-065 
Difficult-easy(DE 0-019 0-024 0-214 
Interesting-boring 
IB) 0- 182 0:227 ~-0-500*** -0-376** 


Simple-complex 0-005 0-141 —0 - 049 —0-388**  0-260* 





*P<0-05; **P<0- 01; ***P<0- 001 


The results of the multiple regressions carried out on the individual scores 
were as follows. For sociology, regressing masculine-feminine scores on the other 
five dimensions produced an R? of 17-2 per cent (adjusted R? = 9-5 per cent), 
which approached but did not reach significance (F = 2-236; 5,54df; NS). For 
engineering, R? = 4 - 9 per cent (adjusted value 0 per cent), which was non-signifi- 
cant (F = 0-055; 5,54df). For German, R? = 10-3 per cent (adjusted = 2-0 per 
cent), which was again non-significant (F = 1 - 24; 5,54df). 


DISCUSSION 


With the exception of German, all the academic disciplines used in the pres- 
ent study were significantly different from neutral, i.e., were stereotyped as either 
masculine or feminine. In agreement with Weinreich-Haste (1979,1981), engineer- 
ing, physics, chemistry and maths were all viewed as masculine. French and soci- 
ology. were the most feminine, English, biology and psychology also being viewed 
as feminine, again in broad agreement with Weinreich-Haste (1979). These results 
are also consistent with the ratio of boys’ to girls’ pass rates in the disciplines (e.g. 
Murphy, 1979; CSO, 1985), and the numbers of each sex choosing them at higher 
academic levels (e.g., Ormerod; 1981). 


Although there was a correspondence between disciplines rated as masculine 
and as scientific for the physical sciences, maths and engineering, two other disci- 
plines — biology and psychology — were viewed as feminine and scientific. Kelly 
and Smail (1986) found that there was a small but significant correlation between 
a feminine self-image and an interest in natural history for both sexes in a large 
sample of British 11l-year-olds. Other data from the same sample (Smail and 
Kelly, 1984) showed that girls were more interested in natural history and human 
biology whereas the boys were more interested in the physical sciences. 


The gender ratings obtained in the present study were similar for male and 
female raters, which is consistent with Weinreich-Haste’s (1979) student sample, 
but not with her data from schoolchildren (Weinreich-Haste, 1981), where boys 
tended to rate most subjects more towards the masculine pole. The analysis of 
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variance in the present study found the following influence of academic back- 
ground: language students perceived biology as a neutral rather than a feminine 
subject, in contrast to psychology and physical science students. 


The intercorrelations between the mean scores showed that masculine-femi- 
nine was significantly positively correlated with science-arts and difficult-easy, 
and it was negatively correlated with interesting-boring and simple-complex. 
Although different dimensions were used by Weinreich-Haste (1979), those for 
science-arts and simple-complex were similar in the two studies, and the overall 
pattern of high correlations between masculine-feminine and other dimensions 
for the mean scores was replicated. However, the stepwise regression showed that 
only difficult-easy was a significant predictor for masculine-feminine. Thus the 
earlier conclusion that a cluster of attributes is associated with masculine-femi- 
nine (Weinreich-Haste, 1979) was likely to have been premature. 


The intercorrelations between individual scores on the three disciplines 
chosen to represent masculine, feminine and neutral, showed no significant cor- 
relations between masculine-feminine and any other dimension; the scores on 
other dimensions did not significantly predict those on masculine-feminine in 
the regression analyses. These findings show that, once the variation between the 
academic disciplines has been removed, masculine-feminine ratings are not 
related to those on the other dimensions. 


The present results suggest, therefore, that the pattern of relationships between 
masculine-feminine and other dimensions found in Weinreich-Haste’s (1981) 
study (where between- and within-subject variation were confounded) was prod- 
uced because judgments vary in a predictable way with the target discipline, but 
not with individual raters for any specific discipline. Thus an individual who 
views physics as more masculine than another person does will not necessarily 
also view it as more scientific and more difficult; but if a particular academic dis- 
cipline is rated as more masculine than another discipline, it will also be viewed 
as more scientific and more difficult. However, even this conclusion requires 
qualification since the multiple regression analysis in the present study indicated 
that only the difficult-easy dimension was a significant predictor of masculine- 
feminine. This narrows down the implicit connotations of masculine-feminine, 
so that future studies could concentrate on exploring this particular link. 


Two additional points concern the sample and methodology used in the pres- 
ent study. The sample size was smaller than in the previous studies, and restricted 
to A-level college students. However, since comparable results were obtained, and 
the sample size was sufficient for statistical analysis, this is unlikely to have sub- 
stantially affected the findings. 


Regarding the methodology, although the semantic differential provides a sys- 
tematic way of investigating the connotations of particular target words it does 
constrain the possible choices. First, the use of bipolar dimensions obscures the 
possibility that some disciplines may have both masculine and feminine connota- 
tions (cf. Bem, 1974; Spence et al., 1975). A second, and more serious, constraint is 
the prior assumption that the specific dimensions are necessarily relevant to the 
target words. A third is the assumption that the cognitive structure of consensual 
beliefs about the target word is adequately represented by a single dimension. 
Fourthly, rating scales provide a static view of stereotypes, neglecting their use in 
social interactions. 


Rating scales involving separate masculine and feminine dimensions would 
resolve the first issue. The second constraint can be overcome by using repertory 
grids (e.g., Baldwin et al., 1986) or introspective methods (Zavalloni, 1971), where 
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personally-relevant adjectives are derived from the individual’s reponses. The 
third one requires a method whereby respondents judge the probability that 
descriptive adjectives are associated with the target person (Deaux and Lewis, 
1983). The final constraint can be overcome by investigating how stereotypic 
judgments are used in conversations (Condor, 1987; Wetherell et al., 1987). How- 
ever, no one method by itself is likely to lead to a full understanding of gender 
stereotyping. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to John Archer, School 
of Psychology, Lancashire Polytechnic, Preston, Lancs., PRI 2TQ. 
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THE PREDICTIVE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BELIEFS, 

ATTITUDES, INTENTIONS AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 

MATHEMATICS LEARNING: A THEORY OF REASONED 
ACTION APPROACH 


By BRAHM NORWICH anp MARIANNE JAEGER 
(Institute of Education, University of London) 


Summary. This study investigated how attitudes and intentions about learning math- 
ematics might be related to subsequent mathematics learning and achievement using 
the Ajzen and Fishbein theory of reasoned action. The sample consisted of 142 boys 
and girls between 12 and 14 years old in a large inner city comprehensive school who 
were assessed in a follow-up design over a nine-month period. Beliefs about the out- 
comes of learning, attitudes to learning, perceptions of significant others’ prescrip- 
tions about learning, intentions to engage in learning behaviours, self he teacher 
reported learning behaviour and mathematics achievement were assessed at both 
stages. Regression analysis suggested that while the expectancy-value components of 
attitude did relate to learning behaviour intentions, perceived prescriptions did not 
relate to intentions. There was a weak relationship between the two measures of learn- 
ing behaviour, but with neither measure did intention independently predict future 
behaviour once prior behaviour was taken into account. The best predictor of subse- 
quent mathematics achievement was prior achievement, though teacher-reported 
learning behaviour did have an independent relationship with subsequent achieve- 
ment. The findings are discussed in terms of the assessment of learning behaviours, 
the relevance of the behaviour intention construct for repeated multiple behaviours 
and future work on how affective variables might be related to cognitive achievements. 


INTRODUCTION 


TeacHERS and researchers alike seem to stress the importance of pupils’ attitudes, 
beliefs and interests in understanding school achievement. The relationship 
between attitudes and achievement is a popular area of study in research on sci- 
ence and mathematics education, yet this relationship appears to have modest 
empirical support. A meta-analysis of 123 studies examining the relationship 
between science attitudes and achievement in science (reported in Schibeci, 1984) 
found a mean correlation of only 0- 11. In mathematics, researchers tend to find a 
positive, but moderate, relationship between attitudes and achievement, but that 
attitudes contribute little to the prediction of mathematics performance (Assess- 
ment of Performance Unit, 1981). 


A number of criticisms have been suggested to account for the low to moder- 
ate correlations between attitudes and achievement. On methodological grounds, 
Schibeci (1984) points out that some researchers appear to take less care in meas- 
uring affective variables reliably and validly than in the measurement of the cog- 
nitive variables. He also notes that much of the research reports only simple 
bivariate relationships, ignoring the likelihood that more complex and subtle 
relationships between attitudes and achievement may exist. At a conceptual level, 
‘Schibeci suggests that much of the research lacks a theoretical framework con- 
cerning the nature of attitudes and the processes by which they relate to school 
learning and achievement. There is at best an explicit or implicit assumption that 
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attitudes to school or to school subjects should be related to achievement, if only 
on the grounds that positive attitudes lead to greater achievement. Of eight well- 
known theories of school learning reviewed by Haertel et al. (1983), several refer to 
affective factors, but only that of Bloom (1976) explicitly treats affective character- 
istics as both entry and outcome factors. Despite Bloom’s emphasis on school 
and subject attitudes, little evidence beyond bivariate correlations between atti- 
tudes and achievement is presented. 


Given the methodological and conceptual difficulties in this area of research, 
there is a need to consider theoretically how attitudes to subjects might be related 
to cognitive achievement in that subject. To do so, the assumption was made that 
participation in learning behaviours enables school learning and performance on 
measures of achievement, and it is proposed that these learning behaviours medi- 
ate between pupils’ thoughts and feelings about school subjects and their achieve- 
ment in that subject. 


A theory of attitude-behaviour relationships, Ajzen and Fishbein’s (1980) 
“theory of reasoned action” was elaborated in order to examine the relationship 
between learner attitudes and achievement. According to this model, the most 
immediate determinant of an individual’s behaviour is his or her intention to per- 
form that behaviour. Behavioural intention, in turn, is influenced by two factors, 
a prescriptive one and an evaluative one. The prescriptive factor, subjective norm, 
is the person’s perception of the social pressure by important others to perform 
the behaviour or not. The evaluative factor, attitude to the behaviour, is the per- 
son’s positive or negative affect towards the behaviour in question. The relative 
importance of attitudes and subjective norms may vary across behavioural 
domains and individuals, but it is assumed that they jointly determine 
behavioural intention. 


The theory further permits examination of attitudes and subjective norms in 
terms of their underlying beliefs. Attitude towards behaviour is a function of the 
individual’s beliefs about the outcomes of behaviour in question and his or her 
evaluations of these outcomes. Attitude can thus be estimated by weighting each 
outcome belief by its corresponding evaluation and then obtaining the sum of 
these products across all salient beliefs. Subjective norm is determined by norma- 
tive beliefs concerning the likelihood that specific important others approve or 
disapprove of the behaviour for the individual and the individual’s motivation to 
comply with these perceived prescriptions. Subjective norm is similarly estimated 
by weighting each normative belief by the corresponding motivation to comply, 
and obtaining the sum of these weighted beliefs across salient significant others. 


There is a considerable amount of evidence for the theory in fields as diverse 
as consumer behaviours, voting and health related behaviours (cf. Ajzen and 
Fishbein, 1980; Manstead et al., 1984). Other research, however, suggests that the 
posited relationships do not always obtain. Bentler and Speckart (1979) found 
that attitudes had a direct relationship with behaviour as well as an indirect one, 
through behavioural intention. Fredricks and Dossett (1983) found that attitude 
had a direct relationship with behaviour, not mediated by intention. 


While recognising that there is a varying amount of empirical evidence for 
these posited relationships, it was nonetheless considered that the theory of reas- 
oned action would provide a useful framework to define relevant concepts and to 
explore how affective factors might influence achievement. In elaborating the 
model to account for school achievement, account must be taken of the habitual 
and repeated nature of classroom learning behaviours, and that these behaviours 
and their outcomes involve skill and competence. 
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The theory of reasoned action represents an approach to the relationships 
between motivational and affective processes and school achievement which 
focuses on behavioural intention. It differs from other approaches to this field 
which either focus on the relationship between expectancy and achievement 
(Vollmer, 1986) or on attributions for success or failure and their effects on future 
behaviour (Butler, 1986; Clifford, 1986). In these approaches the central focus is 
either on the relationship between causal attributions for past performance and 
future expectancies or that between expectancies and future achievement. Saltzer 
(1982) has attempted to bring together the attributional and behavioural intention 
theories in a conceptual model. This is an elaboration of the Fishbein theory 
which incorporates attributions for the outcome of behaviours. 


There is as yet little research evidence for this broader model. In constructing 
the model Saltzer has interpreted the influence of attributions for past outcomes 
as acting on outcome beliefs and evaluations. This is in line with the Fishbein 
analysis of the components of attitudes but is inconsistent with attributional 
theories which relate the stability dimension of causal attributions to 
expectancies of future behaviour (Weiner, 1986). The aim of the present study is to 
examine secondary school mathematics learning using only the theory of reas- 
oned action adapted to the context of classroom learning (see Figure 1). In this 
model, mathematics achievement is determined by prior achievement and class- 
room learning behaviours in this subject. As the concept of learning behaviours is 
central to the present theoretical approach as a direct determinant of achieve- 
ment and as a link to the young person’s beliefs, attitudes and intentions, its role 
is explored in some detail in the present study. 


FIGURE | 


MODEL OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN AFFECTIVE FACTORS AND MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT 
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METHOD 


Participants — 
_ The participants were 66 boys and 76 girls from a large comprehensive school 
in an outer London borough. They were from two year groups: 74 second year 
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pupils, aged 12-13 and 68 third years, aged 13-14. The participants comprised 
about half of each year group and were selected from the first, third and fifth 
mathematics ability sets. The school was located in a socially disadvantaged area 
and drew its pupils from a multi-ethnic population. 


Procedure 

The research was carried out in two waves over a nine-month period in order 
to examine the various factors in the model with respect to possible changes in 
mathematics achievement over time. At time 1 and time 2 the attitudinal, norma- 
tive and behavioural factors were assessed by means of questionnaire, and teach- 
ers’ ratings provided an additional measure of pupils’ learning behaviours. Two 
school based mathematics tests were used as measures of mathematics achieve- 
ment, one for each year group. Just prior to the initial assessment of attitudes and 
achievement, the school had administered an Assessment of Performance Unit 
mathematics test (APU, 1981), and this was used as an external criterion for the 
school mathematics test. 


The questionnaire was administered by the two authors in withdrawal groups 
of 4-5 outside their usual mathematics classes. Pupils were informed about the 
purpose of the questionnaire and were given instruction on the use of the scales in 
the questionnaire. They were also assured of the confidentiality of their 
responses. This form of assessment enabled any queries about the questionnaire, 
its rationale and wording to be dealt with. The mathematics tests were adminis- 
tered by the mathematics teachers during normal class time. 


There were difficulties in following up the initial sample nine months later 
owing to staff turnover in the school. This reduced the final sample size for the 
full analysis to 70; most of the missing subject data were from the lower ability 
sets. 


Measures 

To design the questionnaire, following Ajzen and Fishbein’s (1980) methodol- 
ogy, a sample of 12 pupils were interviewed about learning mathematics in 
school. The interview was designed to elicit the following information: (1) their 
salient beliefs about the outcomes of learning mathematics in school; (2) their sig- 
nificant others with respect to learning mathematics, and (3) the kinds of behav- 
iours in class that in their opinion would enhance or impede their learning math- 
ematics. Several mathematics teachers were also interviewed about the kinds of 
classroom behaviours they thought might enhance or impede mathematics learn- 
ing. 


Following the elicitation phase, a questionnaire was designed on the basis of 
pupus and teachers’ responses to the interview that included the following varia- 
es: 


(1) A direct measure of attitude to learning mathematics in school. Pupils eval- 
uated the statement “learning maths in school” on four 5-point bipolar evaluative 
scales (useful-useless, bad-good, silly-clever, pleasant-unpleasant), and the mean 
evaluative rating for each pupil was used as the direct measure of attitude. 


(2) An indirect measure of attitude to learning mathematics in school based on 
beliefs about nine possible outcomes of learning mathematics identified in the 
interviews and their evaluations of these outcomes (e.g., would help me get a good 
job when I leave school, would help me work out money questions when buying 
things). Beliefs were measured on a 5-point agree-disagree scale, and evaluative 
ratings (how good or bad the outcomes were) were also provided on a 5-point 
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scale. To obtain the belief-based measure of attitude, the belief rating with respect 
to each outcome was multiplied by its corresponding evaluation, and these prod- 
ucts were then summed. 


(3) Subjective norm. Pupils first indicated the extent of their agreement or dis- 
agreement with a set of normative beliefs concerning the expectations of impor- 
tant others identified in the interviews, such as parents, brothers/sisters, friends, 
teacher (e.g., “My parents think I should learn maths in school”). They then indi- 
cated their motivation to comply with each of these significant others (e.g., “I usu- 
ally do what my parents think I should do”), again on a 5-point agree-disagree 
scale. Each normative belief was multiplied by its corresponding motivation to 
comply, and the sum of these products served as the measure of subjective norm. 


(4) Behavioural intention. From the interviews with pupils and teachers 12 
learning behaviours that enhanced or impeded learning mathematics were 
identified (e.g., “listen to what the teacher is teaching”, “ask the teacher sensible 
questions”, “talk and distract others if I don’t understand the maths”). Pupils 
indicated on a 5-point agree-disagree scale whether or not they intended to 


engage in each of these behaviours over the following two terms. 


(5) Learning behaviours. Two measures of pupils’ learning behaviours were 
obtained, the pupils’ self-reported behaviour and the teachers’ reports of their 
behaviour. Both pupils and teachers indicated on a 5-point scale how often the 
popil had engaged in each of the 12 learning behaviours over the previous four 
weeks. ; 


RESULTS ‘ 


Reliability of measures 

Cronbach alpha was calculated for the measures which were to be used in the 
multiple regression analysis. As Table 1 indicates these reliability indices were at 
a satisfactory level except for the composite subjective norm. 


TABLE 1 


CRONBACH ALPHA FOR MEASURES USED IN REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


Cronbach alpha 

Composite attitude 0-76 (N = 130) 
Composite subjective norm 0-32 (N = 142) 
Learning behaviour intention 0-88 (N = 135) 
Learning behaviour (self report) 

time 1 0-84 (N= 134) 

time 2 0-81 (N = 106) 
Learning behaviour (teacher report) 

time 1 0-93 (N= 141) 

time 2 0-94 (N= 78) 





It was found that one of the subjective norm items was unrelated to any of the 
other seven items (“Brother/sisters think I should learn maths”). When this item 
was removed from the set the alpha level increased to 0 - 67. The revised six-item 
measure of subjective norm was used in the subsequent analysis. 
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It was decided to use the composite attitude and subjective norm measures in 
the regression analysis instead of the direct measures. In the case of the direct 
measure of attitude the distribution was skewed, with low variability. It correlated 
at the 0 - 49 level (N = 142) with the composite measure. In the case of the direct 
measure of subjective norm the one item used presented some difficulties to the 
Ne 1) confirmed by the low correlation with the composite measure, r 
= . = 2 ķ 


The school-based mathematics tests were standardised to enable comparison 
of scores between the two year groups. The correlation of these initial 
standardised mathematics scores with scores on the independent APU test was 
0-66 (P<0- 01, N = 121). 


The correlation of teacher- and self-reported learning behaviours at both 
times was statistically significant at P<0- 01 level but indicated a low degree of 
common variance (see Table 2). This contrasts with the moderate retest correla- 
tions for the two modes of assessment. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELF- AND TEACHER- REPORTED LEARNING BEHAVIOUR 











Self — teacher report (time 1) 0 39 Bo 
Self — teacher report (time 2) 0:29 73 
Self (time 1) — self (time 2) 0-65 115 
Teacher (time 1) — teacher 

(time 2) 0-63 79 





(All significant at P<0 - 05) 


Multiple regression analysis 

Because of the low relationship between the self- and teacher-reported meas- 
ures, two separate analyses were conducted using the SPSSx package for each 
mode of assessing learning behaviour. To test the theoretical relationships in Fig- 
ure 1 a path analysis was carried out in which each variable in the path to the 
mathematics achievement variable (time 2) was regressed on prior variables. As 
Figure 2 shows, mathematics achievement at time 1 was the best predictor of sub- 
sequent mathematics achievement for both analyses (multiple R was 0-81 for 
both analyses).-For the teacher index of learning behaviour only, learning behav- 
iour was an additional independent predictor of subsequent achievement. The 
only significant predictors of both measures of learning behaviour were the corre- 
sponding prior measures of behaviour and not the intention, attitude or subjec- 
tive norm variables. Attitude to learning was the only significant predictor of 
learning behaviour intention. ‘ 
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FIGURE 2 


PATH ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN AFFECTIVE, BEHAVIOUR AND ACHIEVEMENT FACTORS 


Self Reported Learning LEARNING MATHS 


Behaviour (n= 93) BEHAVIOUR ACHIEVEMENT 
{time 1) {time 1} 


ATTITUDE TO 
LEARNING 


{time 1} 


LEARNING v LEARNING MATHS 
BEHAVIOUR O.12(NS)} BEHAVIOUR 0.03(NS} ACHIEVEMENT 


INTENTION {time 2) itime 2) 


{time 1) 


SUBJECTIVE 
NORM x 0.09(NS} 


{time 1) ‘indicates significant standardised regression coefficients, p<0.05 
NS -- Not significant 





Teacher Reported Learning LEARNING MATHS 


Behaviour (n= 70) BEHAVIOUR ACHIEVEMENT 
{time 1) {time 1} 


ATTITUDE TO 
LEARNING 


itime 1) 


LEARNING LEARNING MATHS 
BEHAVIOUR 0.02iNS} BEHAVIOUR 0.23(NS) ACHIEVEMENT 


if 
INTENTION (time 2) (time 2) 


titime 1) 


SUBJECTIVE 
NORM 12ans) 


[time 1) “Indicates siqniticant standardised reqression coefficients, p <0.05 
NS -~ Not siqnilicant 





Behaviour intention was not a significant predictor of subsequent learning 
behaviour in either analyses. It was found, however, that if prior learning behav- 
iour was not included in the analysis, then the pattern of relationships changed in 
the case of the self-report measure of learning behaviour (see Figure 3). Behaviour 
intention and subjective norm were both independent predictors of self-reported 
learning behaviour. That these relationships were not found when prior learning 
behaviour was included in the analysis is associated with the moderate correla- 
tions between the behaviour and affective variables at time 1. There was no corre- 
sponding predictive relationship between intention and behaviour as reported by 
teachers when prior behaviour was excluded from the analysis. 
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FIGURE 3 


PATH ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN AFFECTIVE, BEHAVIOUR AND ACHIEVEMENT FACTORS 
FOR SELF REPORTED LEARNING BEHAVIOUR 
(initial learning behaviour not included) 


MATHS 
ACHIEVEMENT 


{time 1} 


ATTITUDE TO 
LEARNING 


itime 1} 


LEARNING LEARNING 
BEHAVIOUR BEHAVIOUR 0.06{NS) ACHIEVEMENT 


INTENTION 
{time 2} {time 2) 
{tima 1) 


SUBJECTIVE 
NORM 


{time 1) “indicates signiticant standardised regression coefficients, p<0.05 
NS -- Not significant 





In view of the low correlation between the two measures of learning behaviour 
and the different patterns of relationship between intention and behaviour when 
prior learning behaviour was excluded from the analysis it was decided to investi- 
gate the discrepancy between the two measures. It was decided to compare pupils 
whose self- and teacher-reported behaviours were similar with those whose self- 
and teacher-reported behaviours were different. The comparison was done in 
terms of their level of mathematics achievement, other affective variables, sex, age 
and mathematics ability set. 


Pupils were sorted into three groups based on the relationship between their 
self- and teacher-reported learning behaviour: 


Matchers — those whose self report was within one standard deviation above 
or below the teacher report; 


_ Over-reporters — those whose self report was more than one standard devia- 
tion above the teacher report; 


Under-reporters — those whose self report was more than one standard devia- 
tion below the teacher report. 


For both assessment times, there was a significant linear relation between 
mathematics achievement level and whether pupils self-reported behaviour was 
under, matching or above that reported by teachers (see Table 3). Pupils who 
rated their behaviour well below their teachers’ rating scored above average on 
the mathematics test, those who rated their behaviour above their teachers scored 
below average on both occasions. 
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TABLE 3 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND F VALUES FOR ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS OF 
PUPILS GROUPED BY MATCH OF Two ESTIMATES OF LEARNING BEHAVIOUR 








Under- Over- F- ' 

Reporters Matchers Reporters Values 
Initial maths mean 0:54 0-18 —0 -64 11. 3* 
achievement level SD 0-9 0-9 1:0 df=2,129 
(standardised scores) N 16 87 29 
Second maths mean 0-93 0-46 -0.15 5. 8* 
achievement level SD 0-7 0-8 0-9 df=2,65 
(standardised scores) N 8 42 18 

(*P<0- 5) 


Cross-tabulating pupil rating group with ability set membership at both 
assessment times showed a significant relationship (see Table 4). For pupils 
whose self report matched their teacher's report most were in the top set, with 
decreasing proportions in the lower sets 3 and 5 — 42 per cent, 32 per cent and 26 
per cent respectively. The corresponding proportions for the second assessment 
were 68 per cent, 21 per cent and 11 per cent. Finally, there was a tendency for 
girls at initial assessment only to have a higher frequency of matching self reports 
than Bors (Pra a = 13-6, df = 2. P<0 - 05). No other significant associations 
were found. 


TABLE 4 


CROSS-TABULATIONS OF MATHEMATICS ABILITY SET WITH LEARNING BEHAVIOUR GROUPS 








time l Learning behaviour groups 
maths ability set Under- Matchers Over-Reporters 
Reporters 
1 6 39 5 50 
3 7 30 10 47 
5 4 24 16 44 
17 93 31 14) 
time 2 (Chi-squared = 10- 1, df= 4, P<0- 05) 
1 7 32 6 45 
3 1 10 3 14 
5 0 5 9 14 
8 47 P 18 73 
+} aeea 


(Chi-squared = 16- 1, df = 4, P<0- 05) 
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DISCUSSION 


A Fishbein framework was adopted and modified to study and explain how 
affective factors might relate to school achievement, rather than merely establish- 
ing whether or not such relationships exist. The results have some bearing both 
on the theoretical framework and on some of the processes of learning mathemat- 
ics in school. However, any conclusions have to take account of the 
methodological features of the study which took place in a busy comprehensive 
school in which large numbers of pupils and several teachers needed to collabo- 
rate. Withdrawal of pupils for administering the questionnaire posed no 
difficulties, though it was very time-consuming. Administering the mathematics 
tests and collecting the teacher reports on learning behaviour were less directly 
under the control of the authors. Despite efforts to follow up all of the initial sam- 
ple and given the considerable number of variables in the study, there was a loss 
of data which was mainly from the lower mathematics, ability sets. Both the sam- 
ple size and the fact that the study was in one school reduces the generalisability 
of these findings. On the positive side, there were strong indications that pupils 
completed the questionnaires in a serious frame of mind and many appeared to 
find it an engaging experience. 


Considering Fishbein’s ideas about the determinants of behaviour intention, 
there was evidence that pupils with more positive attitudes, as measured by the 
composite expectancy-value procedure, reported more intention to engage in 
future mathematics learning behaviours. The evidence about subjective norm — 
perceptions that significant others think they should learn mathematics — did 
not fit the theory. Though correlated with behaviour intention, subjective norm 
was also correlated with the composite attitude measure and therefore had no 
independent association in the regression analysis. 


One of the interesting results of this study is the lack of evidence for an inde- 
pendent predictive relationship between learning behaviour intentions and future 
learning behaviours for both measures of learning behaviour. The analysis indi- 
cates that this can be attributed to the association between the initial affective 
variables and the initial learning behaviour variable. It is the behaviour variable 
which is the only predictor of future learning behaviour. This evidence counts 
against the Fishbein theory and leads to a reconsideration of the notion of inten- 
tion in the context of repeated multiple behaviours, such as those involved in 
school learning. There can be some doubt about the relevance of planning to do 
something which is already done repeatedly. Intentionality may be more relevant 
to the initiation of some new or different course of action. Attention might, per- 
haps, be better focused on plans to behave differently from current behaviour. It 
is also worth considering to what extent the order of asking about past behaviour 
and future plans can affect the assessment of behaviour. 


Another notable finding was the independent relationship between teacher- 
reported learning behaviour and subsequent mathematics achievement. Though 
initial mathematics achievement was the best predictor of subsequent achieve- 
ment in the case of teacher-reported learning behaviour, there was also an addi- 
tional independent contribution from learning behaviour. That there was no such 
relationship with the self-report measure of learning behaviour can be linked to 
the low correlation between the two measures of learning behaviour. It is also 
associated with the predictive relationship between behaviour intention and 
future self-reported learning behaviour, when prior learning behaviour was 
excluded from the analysis. One side of the picture which emerged was that there 
is a Fishbein pattern of relationships between attitude, intention and self- 
reported behaviour. However, these self-report measures are not predictive of 
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learning behaviour if initial learning behaviour is taken into account. The other 
side of the picture is that teacher-reported learning behaviour by contrast with the 
self-report measure does predict a small proportion of the variance in mathemat- 
ics achievement over and above that attributable to initial mathematics levels. 
This contrast between the two measures of learning behaviour in terms of their 
relationships to other variables and the low correlation between them suggests 
that the construct of learning behaviour could be the focus of any future study. 


A third way of assessing learning behaviour, such as direct classroom behav- 
iour, is needed to make sense of the different patterns of relationship and the 
weak link between the two measures of reported behaviour. The analysis of the 
mathematics achievement of those pupils who showed differences between self 
and teacher measures indicated that higher mathematics achievement was 
related to teacher reports being higher than self reports of learning behaviour. 
This could be interpreted as indicating that teacher reports were connected with, 
or perhaps, influenced by teachers’ perceptions of mathematics achievement. 
Another analysis indicated that pupils who reported that their learning behaviour 
was well above that reported by teachers tended to be found in the lower ability 
sets. These findings point to the importance of situational and perceptual factors 
in the assessment of learning behaviour itself. 


This study is part of an attempt to understand how affective variables might 
influence school learning and achievement. It has been based on an attempt to 
link the attitude and school learning literatures and has raised some further ques- 
tions for investigation. Though the findings are not clear cut, they can be seen to 
illustrate the usefulness of considering more sophisticated affective constructs 
and processes in the school learning field. The study also reflects back on the 
Ajzen and Fishbein theory of reasoned action. It demonstrated the relationship 
between an expectancy-value interpretation of attitudes to particular behaviours 
and behaviour intentions in a field not previously studied. ke also illustrated how 
prior behaviour can predict future behaviour without any significant additional 
contribution from prior attitudes, perceived prescriptions or intentions. This 
raises questions about the construct of behaviour intention in understanding 
behaviour of a repeated and multiple nature which takes place over an extended 
period of time, such as that found in a classroom. The realities of classroom life 
also lead to some questioning about whether there are other less formal behav- 
iour intentions in secondary school classrooms which might be in competition 
with the formal school approved behaviour intentions of learning curriculum 
subjects. The presence of these informal “hidden” behaviour intentions could be 
considered from this framework but not without further adaptations. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Dr Brahm Norwich, 
Department of Educational Psychology and Special Needs, Institute of Education, Univer- 
sity of London, 24-27 Woburn Square, London WC1H 0AA. 
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PUPILS’ PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL AND TEACHERS 
I - IDENTIFYING THE UNDERLYING DIMENSIONS. 


By NOEL ENTWISTLE 
(University of Edinburgh) 
BELA KOZEKI 
(Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Budapest) 
AND HILARY TAIT 
(University of Edinburgh) 


Summary. Previous comparative studies have shown interesting differences in moti- 
vation and approaches to learning.between Britain and Hungary, which were consid- 
ered to reflect different methods of teaching. The present study reports the develop- 
ment of scales designed to measure pupils’ perceptions of school and teachers with the 
intention of relating those perceptions to school motivation and approaches to learn- 
ing. The scales covered a wide range of aspects relating both to pupils’ perceptions of 
school ethos and aspects of the learning environment. An inventory made up of 18 
five-item Likert scales describing perceptions of school and teacher was given to sam- 
ples of 516 12-15 year-old pupils in five British schools and a comparable sample of 
602 pupils in Hungary. The factor structure of the school and teacher perceptions 
scales was almost identical in the two countries, suggesting that pupils perceive their 
schools in very similar ways in spite of the contrasting educational and social systems. 
There were differences between schools which, although small at the scale level, were 
sometimes large at the level of individual items. It is suggested that a revised set of 
scales which have been derived from these analyses might be used by schools to judge 
the way they are perceived by their pupils, and so also by the parents who will be hav- 
ing more influence in future on school policy and management. 


INTRODUCTION 


IN a series of previous studies, comparisons have been made between pupils’ 
school motivation and approaches to learning in Britain and Hungary (Kozeki 
and Entwistle, 1984; Entwistle and Kozeki, 1985). The current study extends this 
work, first by modifying the scales previously used, and then by developing a new 
series of scales designed to measure pupils’ perceptions of school and of their 
teachers in secondary schools. 


The most interesting findings from the previous comparative studies were, 
first of all, that the main dimensions of school motivation and approaches to 
learning could be identified equally clearly in both Britain and Hungary. Then, 
apart from differences in motivational patterns, there were also very significant 
differences in approaches to learning — the British pupils adopted stronger sur- 
face approaches and serialist styles, while the Hungarian pupils were more likely 
to endorse items relating to deep approaches and holist styles. In these studies 
pupils had not been asked about their learning environments, and thus the next 
step in the research involved extending our measurements in this direction. While 
perceptions of teachirig were clearly of importance, it was recognised that a 
broader definition of learning environment would be necessary to include the 
school as a whole. 


The main intention in developing the new scales was thus to investigate 
aspects of school ethos and school climate, together with perceptions of teaching, 
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to discover possible influences of these on pupil motivation and approach to . 
learning. Such influences have already been demonstrated in higher education 
(Entwistle and Ramsden, 1983), and similar patterns were anticipated, at least in 
secondary school. It would have been possible to draw on literature on school 
effects and school climate (Cuttance, 1986; Finlayson, 1987), but the variables 
measured in such studies describe the “macro-level” of school organisation and 
the social composition of pupil intakes. Our concern was at the level of interac- 
tion between pupils and teachers and of the qualitative effects that learning envi- 
ronments are expected to have on pupils’ learning, which involved a closer reli- 
ance on the parallel literature on student learning. This focus led to a rather dif- 
ferent set of variables which could, ultimately, be used to complement the macro- 
level analyses. 


In the research in higher education, relationships have been discovered 
between student perceptions of their main department and their approaches to 
studying, but not their levels of motivation or their work habits (Entwistle and 
Ramsden, 1983). Those relationships were revealed mainly at the departmental 
level, by correlating mean scores of students in a substantial number of depart- 
ments. Although this, again, is the ultimate aim of the current research, the first 
step has been to investigate whether secondary school pupils are able to make 
equivalent judgments. Thus this study has used a small sample of schools in each 
country, selected to ensure substantial differences between them. If it proved pos- 
sible to demonstrate differences in pupils’ perceptions of those schools, then it 
would be worth moving on to a larger-scale study of what might be called “school 
and teacher effects”. 


CONCEPTUALISATION AND SCALE DEVELOPMENT 


Perceptions of school and teaching 

Whereas most of the scales developed previously to measure motivation and 
approaches to learning had been used extensively in previous studies at school or 
university level, the scales used to describe perceptions of school and teachers 
were less securely rooted in the previous literature. It seemed essential to draw on 
what was already known about the effects of university departments on 
approaches to learning to inform the development of scales describing pupils’ 
perceptions of school and teachers. 


A heuristic model of the teaching-learning process in higher education had 
already been developed and extrapolated to teaching and learning in schools 
(Entwistle, 1987a, 1987b) and this was used to guide the selection of scales. Also, at 
student level, Ramsden (1981) had developed a Course Perceptions Questionnaire. 
Only three of the subscales on that questionnaire had been found to relate to 
approaches to learning, irrespective of subject area. Deep approach was associ- 
ated with perceived “freedom in learning” and “good teaching”, while surface 
approach was linked with a lack of “freedom in learning” and a heavy “work- 
load”. In interviews, students repeatedly mentioned the influence of assessment 
procedures and also indicated what they perceived to be the components of “good 
teaching” as they related to lectures — level, pace, structure, explanation, enthusi- 
asm and empathy (Entwistle, 1987b). 


The next step in this study involved finding aspects of the learning environ- 
ments in secondary schools which would parallel those found at university in 
influencing motivation and approaches to learning. It was also necessary to 
explore pupils’ perceptions of the school which, presumably, would involve those 
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„all too elusive concepts of “school ethos” and “school climate”. Some attempts 
have been made to define these concepts, but little in the literature was found spe- 
cifically to guide the creation of scales of pupils’ perceptions. 


The perceived “aims of the school” were considered to be one area which 
might help to describe school ethos, combined with perceptions of “relevance”, 
“friendliness” (or social climate) and “discipline”. (Defining items of these and 
Tobie 13 scales describing perceptions of school and teachers will be found in 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


SCALES AND DEFINING ITEMS OF PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 











Scale (Cronbach Defining Items 
alpha) 

School Ethos 

Aims of School (see Table 5) 

Friendliness (0-60) Most of the pupils in the class get on well together 

Relevance (neg,) (0-72) This school doesn’t seem to provide much 
knowledge which will be useful in later life 

Discipline (0-70) There is really rather little bad behaviour in this 
school 

Learning Environment 

Formality (0+ 53) Our teachers seem to spend a Jot of the lesson 
talking, without letting us join in 

Workload (0-73) ‘We are.given far too much work to do in this school 

Factual Assessment (0 - 52) Too many teachers ask us questions in class just 
about facts . 

Openness (0 - 50) Our teachers seem interested in what pupils have 
to say 

Facilitating Learning (0:77) Our teachers explain to us how to go about studying 

Teaching Effectiveness 

Explaining (0-69) Our teachers are generally good at explaining 
things to us 

Simplifying (0-71) The notes that most of our teachers give us are 
clear and useful 

Organising (0-70) Most of our teachers present their lessons in a well- 
organised way 

Holist (neg.) (0 - 69) Too many teachers wander off the point so we 
can’t follow them 

Serialist (neg.) (0: 65) Too many teachers give us endless facts and 

. details 

Teacher-Pupil Relationships 

Enthusiasm (0 68) A lot of our teachers really seem to enjoy what 
they are teaching 

Support (0-74) Teachers here are always ready to listen to our 
problems 

Control (0 - 53) Our teachers keep a close eye on what we have 

a done for homework 

Criticism (0 - 66) We need more praise and encouragement from 

most of our teachers 





Scales indicating perceptions of “workload”, “openness” (rather than freedom 
in learning which is a characteristic more of higher education), “formality” in 
teaching, and “factual assessment” were derived directly from the university-level 
research. The heuristic model suggested the inclusion of study skills support, 
phrased to indicate efforts at facilitating learning, and also several of the compo- 
nents relating to the perceptions of good teaching. Students had perceived the 
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importance of pitching lecture material at the right level, and this was translated 
into a scale of “simplifying”. Similarly “structure” became “organising”, but 
“explaining” was left with the same label. To parallel the pupils’ own learning 
styles, scales of “holist” and “serialist teaching” were developed, intended to indi- 
cate when teachers were perceived to be using too extreme a teaching style. 


Students had mentioned the value they placed on lecturers’ enthusiasm and 
empathy in helping them to learn. These were expanded to include four aspects of 
teacher-pupil relationships — “enthusiasm”, “support”, “control” and “criticism”. 


METHOD 


Instruments 

The scales described in the previous section were used as the basis of the sec- 
ond part of an inventory called Pupils’ Feelings about School and Schoolwork: the 
first part is described in the subsequent article relating perceptions of school and 
teachers to motivation and approaches to learning. The inventory was translated 
into Hungarian, in semantic rather than simply linguistic terms, and then tried 
out with a small sample of pupils in each country to check on its intelligibility. As 
the English items had been jointly discussed as they were developed, equivalence 
of meanings could be to a large extent guaranteed. 


Each of the 18 scales contained five Likert-type items with five response 
categories — definitely agree, agree to some extent, cannot decide or does not 
apply, disagree to some extent, and definitely disagree. The large overall number 
of items in the whole inventory (180) meant that it had to be divided into two parts 
for the purposes of administration. Part A contained items relating to motivation 
and approaches to studying, which will be discussed in the following article, 
while Part B included the scales described above. 


As some of the scales, especially those in Part B, were being tried out for the 
first time, it was anticipated that several scales would require subsequent amend- 
ment or might prove altogether inadequate. Indeed the extent to which pupils 
would be able to rate aspects of teaching in a consistent manner was accepted to 
be problematic, and the range and variety of items were designed to allow those 
scales and items which proved effective to be selected and adapted for use in sub- 
sequent work. The Cronbach alpha values obtained with the current scales are 
shown in Table 1 and can be considered adequate for scales of this length and 
type. It is difficult to judge what level of consistency such scales “should” have, 
but in Part A of the inventory two five-point Likert scales, each consisting of five 
well-defined personality items, had Cronbach alpha coefficients of 0-62 and 
0-66 respectively. It might be considered, therefore, that coefficients above, say, 
0-5 are “acceptable”, while those above 0 - 6 indicate strong homogeneity in this 
type of scale. 


Sample 

Hive secondary schools in Edinburgh and its locality were selected to provide 
a wide divergence of types. Schools 1 and 2 were independent schools, the first of 
which was single sex (girls). School 3 was a comprehensive school with an aca- 
demic tradition in a country town, while Schools 4 and 5 were city centre compre- 
hensives, the first having a mixed intake and the other drawing from an area of 
poor housing, but with a reputation for having a particularly caring staff. 


The comparable sample in Hungary was drawn from Budapest. Schools 1 and 
2 had pupils in the 13 and 14-year age groups in the same building, while the 
remaining three schools were actually pairs of schools drawing from the same 
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catchment area. School 1 has a strong academic tradition with accompanying for- 
mality. School 4 is a new school in a workers’ area of Pest which is considered to 
have a particularly good school “ethos”. 


In both countries, two age groups were selected, 12-13 years and 14-15 years, 
with two classes being chosen to represent each age group in each school. Clearly 
this method of sampling would not provide an adequate estimate of the popula- 
tion in each school,but it was appropriate for the purposes of this particular study. 


The total sample contained 516 British pupils (322 girls and 194 boys; 253 aged 
12-13 and 263 aged 14-15) and 602 Hungarian pupils (287 girls and 315 boys; 277 
aged 12-13 and 325 aged 14-15). 


Administration 

Schools were asked to make available two teaching periods to allow each part 
of the inventory to be administered separately. Pupils were asked to write their 
names on each part of the inventory, but it was explained that the teacher would 
put the responses into an envelope and seal it. They were also told that no one in 
the school would see their responses. Identification of pupils was necessary in 
order to relate responses to teachers’ ratings, but it was recognised that this proce- 
dure might encourage some pupils to make more favourable judgments than on 
an anonymous questionnaire. 


RESULTS 


Initially, item response distributions and item-scale-total correlations were 
calculated, as part of the scale development work for future studies and also to 
ensure that no items had been misallocated. No item was rejected by this proce- 
dure, although several weak items were identified. Scale totals for each scale were 
computed and used to explore the dimensionality of the inventory. 


Mean scores were examined by school, and subsequently by gender and by 
age. As there was some doubt about the consistency of pupils’ responses, item fre- 
quency distributions by school were also considered for a selection of items. 


Dimensionality of the Inventory 

Factor analysis by the maximum likelihood method were carried out using the 
SCSS program (Nie et al., 1975) with varimax rotation to simple structure creating 
orthogonal factors. The decision to report the orthogonal structure was taken only 
after inspecting oblique solutions. As the structures were basically very similar, 
the greater interpretability of the orthogonal solution was preferred. The number 
ot factors to be extracted was determined by the criterion of eigen values greater 
than one. 


The dimensionality of the perceptions of school and teachers is shown in 
Table 2. (“Aims” was left out of this analysis, as it could not be considered, 
conceptually, to be a coherent scale.) In both countries two factors were produced 
with a very similar pattern of loadings. It appears that there is a clear-cut division 
between scales showing positive attitudes to school and to teachers and those 
which express negative feelings. To confirm this somewhat surprising two-factor 
solution, further analyses were carried out at item level. The vast majority of 
items, in both countries and for several different forms of factoring, fell repeatedly 
into the first two factors, with only groups of three or four items left in the subse- 
quent factors. It seems, therefore, that only two factors can be established from 
the 90 items included. 
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Although this finding suggests a disappointing oversimplification of the 
dimensionality implied in devising the scales, it is closely similar to what was 
found with university students (Entwistle and Ramsden, 1983). In that study, one 
factor from the Course Perceptions Questionnaire described formal teaching meth- 
ods linked to vocational relevance, while the second factor contained a cluster of 
positive ratings, related to good teaching, openness to students, freedom in learn- 
ing, Sy aa and, to a less extent, clear goals and standards, and a lighter 
workload. 


TABLE 2 


FACTOR ANALYSIS OF PUPILS’ PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL AND TEACHERS, BY COUNTRY 








Scales Factor Loadings 
Britain Hungary 

School Ethos 
Friendliness 46 43 
Irrelevance —30 68 7i 
Discipline 52 65 
Learning Environment ù 
Formality 64 72 
Heavy Workload 72 64 
Factual Assessment 78 72 
Openness 72 64 
Facilitating Learning 65 76 
Teaching Effectiveness 
Explaining 75 83 
Simplifying 76 82 
Organising 79 83 
Too Holist 16 77 
Too Serialist 82 76 
Teacher-Pupil Relationships 
Enthusiasm 73 74 
Support 78 78 
Control $5 52 
Criticism 75 74 





Two factors explained 53% of the variance in Britain and 54% in Hungary 
Decimal points and loadings below 0 - 30 have been omitted 


In schools a very similar picture emerges but, with the increased number of 
scales phrased in a “negative” direction, a stronger “formal teaching” factor is 
found associated with heavy workload, factual assessment, criticism and both of 
the extreme teaching styles. Several aspects are of particular interst in Table 2. 
Above all, the similarity in the loadings in the two samples from Britain and 
Hungary, given the different educational and social systems, is remarkable. The 
first factor puts together the same string of “good teaching” variables, with con- 
trol, discipline and friendliness forming a weaker triad in each country. But still, 
strong teacher control in the classroom is clearly seen by pupils in both countries 
to be part of effective teaching, while too heavy a workload, over-severe criticism 
and too factual an approach are all associated with formal teaching methods and 
are not appreciated by the pupils. 
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Differences between schools in Britain and Hungary 

One of the main purposes of this study was to develop scales capable of dis- 
criminating|\bétween different schools. Thus one test of validity is to see whether 
such differences are found. It is also of interest to consider whether there are sys- 
tematic difkences between the two samples of pupils in Britain and Hungary in 
the ways they perceive their schools and teachers, although such cross-cultural 


comparison’ with questionnaire instruments are fraught with difficulty. 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES ON SELECTED SCALES BY SCHOOL AND COUNTRY 











Scale British Schools Total Hungarian Schools Total 
1 4 5 Brit 1 2 3 4 5 Hung. 
School Friendliness 20-5 21-1 19-4 19-4 19-6 20-2 18-9 19-9 20-3 19-6 19-0 19-5 
School Irrelevance 11:3 10-4 13-9 15-1 16-1 12-8 13-2 11-9 11-8 11-9 12-1 12-3 
School Discipline 18-3 19-2 15:9 15-8 16-9 17-6 14-8 15:6 16-7 17-7 16-3 16-1 
Teacher Control 20-3 20-8 20-8 19-7 20-6 20-4 18-0 19-1 19-5 19-5 19-5 19-1 
Teacher Support 19-2 19-6 18-5 18-6 19-5 19-2 16-9 18-5 19-2 19-4 17-7 18-3 
Teacher Enthu- 18-5 18-5 17:9 18-1 19-3 18-5 17-4 19-0 19-5 19-7 19-0 18-9 
siasm 
Skill in Explaining 18-7 19-2 18-8 18-3 18-6 18-8 15-7 16-9 17-7 18-0 16:6 17-0 
Facilitating Learn- 18:3 16-1 17-9 16-9 19-0 17-7 15-6 16-4 18-1 18-4 17-6 17-2 
in 
Workload 13-5 12-7 15-5 15-8 16-3 14-4 16-2 14-7 15-7 16-9 15-7 15-8 
Openness 18-7 19-7 18-3 18-2 19-2 18-9 17-3 18-3 18-6 18-7 18-3 18-2 
Formality 17-6 16-5 18-6 17-3 18-1 17-6 15-5 16-0 15-4 16-1 16-2 15-8 
Teacher Rating- 3-5 4-6 2-9 3-4 3-2 3-6 3-7 3-6 3:4 3 3-5 3-5 
Exam 
——— MNM 0m u5 9 O 6D 619 (26) 037 (105) (123) (111) (602. 


*Indicates significantly higher mean for that country 
(t-test, P<0 - 05) 


Table 3.represents the mean scores on a range of the scales, selected from the 
most effective ones, to cover all the factors identified in the previous section. The 
method of sampling makes detailed tests of statistical significance inappropriate, 
and differences between countries can be interpreted only in relation to sub- 
groups which may themselves differ (see Table 4). To see whether the pupils’ per- 
ceptions of school and teachers do seem to show interesting variations between 
Rs the patterns of variation across each group of five schools were exam- 
ined. 


The greatest number of differences between the schools in the sample was 
found in Hungary, although far and away the largest difference was found in Brit- 
ain for school irrelevance. Large differences were found in both countries in 
school discipline, workload, and “facilitating learning”. In these Hungarian 
schools, quite large differences emerged on three of the teacher scales, while the 
British schools in the sample differed somewhat more in perceived formality. 
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Gender and age differences in mean scores 

Although this was not one of the main purposes of this study, Table 4 reports 
differences between boys and girls, and between the two age-groups used to make 
up the sample. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN SCORES IN SELECTED SCALES BY GENDER, AGE-GROUP AND COUNTRY 





Britain Hungary Britain Hungary 
Male Female Male Female 12-13 14-15 12-13 14-15 

















School Friendliness 19-6  *20-5 19-3 19-8 20-2 20-1 19-6 19-4 
School Irrelevance 13-7* 12-3 12-6 12-0 13-1 12°5 13-6* 11-2 
School Discipline 16-9 *17-9 16-6* 15-7 18-1* 17-0 15-8 *16-5 
Teacher Control 20:6 20°4 19-0 19-1 20.5 20-4 19-2 19-0 
Teacher Support 18-9 19-3 18-3 18-3 19-5 18-9 18-6 18-1 
Teacher Enthu- 18-2 18-7 18-5 *19.3 18-8 18-2 19-5* 18-4 

siasm 
Skillin Explaining 18-7 18-8 17-1 16-8 19-1* 18-4 17-S* 16-6 
Facilitating Learn- 17-3 17:9 17-6* 16-6 18-4* 17-0 18-2* 16-3 
Workload 15-0* 14-0 16-2* 15-4 14-9* 13-9 15-6 16-0 
Openness 18-7 18-9 18-0 18-5 19.1 18-6 18-1 18-3 
Formality 17-7 17-5 16-1 15-6 17-3 17:8 16-3* 15.4 
Teacher Rating- 3:7 3-5 3-4 3-7 3-5 3-6 3-5 3-5 

Exams 
N) (194) (322) (315) (287) (253) (263) (277) (325) 


“Indicates mean of that sub-group significantly higher than its pair 
(t-test, P<O - 05) 


The British girls in the sample perceive school as being more friendly, while 
British boys, and younger pupils in the Hungarian sample, see the school as 
being more irrelevant. There is a large difference between girls in British and 
Hungarian samples, with the British girls seeing it much more favourably. 
Younger pupils in Britain are more likely to report discipline as good than older 
pupils or than Hungarian pupils in the sample. 


Hungarian girls and younger pupils are more likely to agree that their teachers 
are enthusiastic, while more younger than older pupils in both countries perceive 
their teachers as being good at explaining and facilitating learning. It is not at all 
clear how to interpret these lower ratings by older pupils, unless it represents a 
developing awareness of their need to understand more fully what they are learn- 
ing. Certainly, the older pupils, at least in Britain, are beginning to organise their 
work habits more effectively by that time. Boys in both countries are more likely 
to perceive a heavier workload, while in this sample younger pupils in Hungary 
see their teachers as being more formal. 


The differences in mean scores do not, however, form a sufficiently clear pat- 
tern to give confidence that the differences have any educational significance. 
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Analyses of individual items 

As there has been a recent suggestion (Meyer, 1988) that perceptions of learn- 
ing environment may be too specific to justify their inclusion in scales, it was 
decided to inspect a range of individual items as well. This possibility was 
explored first by examining the set of items described as “school aims”, which 
were, in any case, not conceptually homogenous. Pupils’ responses to these items 
are shown by school and country in Table 5, while Table 6 explores similar differ- 
ences for a selection of other items. As it is impossible to present the whole distri- 
bution of responses to each item in a journal article the percentages of definite 
agreement and definite disagreement are reported here, together with the differ- 
ence between the two, which can be used as an indication of overall differences 
between schools. 


Table 5 records what seem to be exceptionally large differences, both between 
schools and between countries. Two state schools in Britain and one in Hungary 
show “friendly climate” as a strongly recognised aim, while all but one of the 
Hungarian schools and the two independent schools in Britain are seen to be 
emphasising “dependability”. The differences in creative activities are less 
marked, but Hungarian pupils, in one school in particular, seem not to believe 
that the school is really trying to get the best out of all the pupils, while pupils in 
all but one of the British schools believe this to be an aim. Involvement with the 
local community varies a good deal with pupils in the least favourable social 
environment in Britain, and in the equivalent Hungarian school, rating this aim 
particularly strongly. 


Many of the items showed substantial differences between schools,much 
larger, it would seem, than the differences seen in the comparisons of mean 
scores. Table 6 represents a selection of items, chosen to show the range of differ- 
ences between schools and countries which were present at item level. In three 
cases, groups of three rather similar items have been chosen to indicate the extent 
SA a the same, or different, patterns of response are shown across the ten 
schools. 


Some of the large differences in the British schools can be attributed to social 
class and intellectual differences in the intakes of the schools. Thus the item 
“Most of us are here only because we have to be” follows exactly what would be a 
rank-ordering of the schools in terms of intake. It is, however, perhaps worth not- 
ing that some 42 per cent of the British pupils in the state schools definitely 
agreed with this item, compared with only 14 per cent in Hungary (although some 
of a — comprehensive schools will have been “creamed” of the most able 
pupils). 


The two items describing teacher formality both show strong and consistent 
differences between countries. Hungarian teachers are seen by pupils in this sam- 
ple as less likely to use dictation and encouraging copying from the board (31 per 
cent compared with 51 per cent) or to dominate the lessons through “teacher talk” 
(8 /18 per cent). Taking these findings together with the perception that Hungar- 
ian teachers are more ready to make links with real life (31/19 per cent), the 
higher levels of deep approach and holist style found in previous studies, and in 
this one, become more understandable in terms of what may be real differences 
in teaching methods or style. 


Differences in individual schools across both countries are also marked. Gen- 
erally pupils in the British schools in this sample believed teachers were shown 
respect to a much greater extent than in Hungary, yet School 4 in each country 
strongly contradicts that general pattern. 
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Looking at the patterns of response between schools at individual item level 
shows the value of this level of analysis. Although the scales seem quite homoge- 
neous in terms of the Cronbach alpha coefficients, there are still interesting varia- 
tions between items in some of the scales. For example, in “teacher enthusiasm” 
there may be real differences in how that enthusiasm is displayed in different 
schools. In the two British independent schools, for example, the teachers are per- 
ceived as putting somewhat less effort into their lesson preparation than teachers 
in the state schools, but to be more ready to give pupils additional individual 
attention. Of course, substantial consistency at individual item level cannot be 
expected with Likert scales, but the variations shown in Table 5 may point to a 
need to re-examine the roles of scales and individual items in describing school 
environments, as Meyer (1988) suggested. 


DISCUSSION 


Validity of school perception scales 

What progress have we made towards being able to measure pupils’ percep- 
tions of schools and teachers? At one level, it seems reasonable to claim some suc- 
cess. There are substantial differences in sample means for several of the scales 
describing pupils’ perceptions across. schools and between countries, and those 
differences reflect at least those aspects of the schools which were known to the 
researchers. Thus, in the British sample, School 1 and School 4 both have a repu- 
tation for having a friendly relationship between staff and pupils, while School 2 
has the strongest academic reputation of the five schools. School 5 is also known 
for its community involvement. Again, in the Hungarian sample, School 1, 
although successful in academic terms, does seem to be rather lacking in per- 
ceived friendliness, while the reverse is, true of School 4. 


There is a considerable difficulty in interpreting, at face value, pupils’ percep- 
tions of school and teachers, which stems from their differing social origins and 
attitudes. Thus, in the British sample in particular, some of the differences in per- 
ceptions of the school closely parallel school intakes. In particular, school irrele- 
vance seems to be describing differences in the social origins and ability levels of 
pupils. Again the good teacher-pupil relationships in School 4 in Britain seem, 
perhaps, to have led those pupils, most of whom are by no means academically 
strong, to overestimate their own skills in learning quite substantially, and so 
such descriptions have to be interpreted with caution. 


The differences between the samples drawn from Britain and Hungary also 
make sense in terms of what is already known about their educational practices 
in general. The degree of formality perceived by pupils in these British schools is 
clearly much higher than in Hungary, but so also is teacher respect. Worryingly, 
from a British point of view, school irrelevance is consistently higher in the Brit- 
ish state schools in the sample. As mentioned before, perceptions of the teaching 
experienced in the two countries help to explain the differences in approaches to 
learning previously identified. At least among the individual items, the stress on 
relating academic knowledge to real world experiences was one of the most 
marked and consistent differences in favour of these particular Hungarian 
schools. 


Refining the measurement of perceptions of school and teachers 

Recent work by Ramsden and his colleagues (1989) has also sought to meas- 
ure pupils’ perceptions of their learning environments. Our approach is suffi- 
ciently different, with a much wider range of school perceptions being analysed, 
to suggest that both lines are worth continuing. 
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One of the intentions in using such a large number of items and scales in the 
inventory was to allow an improved, shorter version to be developed. This shorter 
version is now complete, and is described below to indicate the direction of future 
research, but it has yet to be used. Looking across the various analyses reported 
above, together with the total set of item-scale correlations, it was possible to iden- 
tify certain additional aspects which should have been covered, while there were 
also some overlapping scales which could be merged to produce renamed com- 
posite scales. 


The first step in improving the scales measuring perceptions of school and 
teachers was to remove the incoherent set of school aims. It was decided that the 
importance of aims in relation to school ethos would be better reflected by a sepa- 
rate, longer list which was not expected to produce any overall score. Such a list 
could also be given to teachers to allow comparisons to be made. 


The next step was to remove ineffective scales. The teaching style scales had 
not worked in the way expected. Pupils responded to the different extreme styles 
in the same way — as general criticisms of the teaching rather than as contrasting 
perceptions of differing teaching styles. As there were a large number of items 
about teachers which merged together in the analyses, several other scales were 

` dropped — skill in organising, skill in simplifying, factual assessment and 
teacher criticism. The remaining skill in teaching — explaining —- was retained 
and strengthened as a major component of teaching effectiveness. This scale is 
now seen as complementary to “facilitating learning” which indicates another 
skill in helping pupils to develop more effective ways of learning. These two 
scales can be seen as defining two important aspects of teaching effectiveness, 
working in conjunction with the provision of an appropriate workload. It was 
decided to describe the “learning environment” of the school in terms of 
reworded versions of the scales of “formality” and “openness”, while an addi- 
ee scale was created indicating how “well-organised” teachers are perceived to 
e. 


Finally, scales of peer-group relationships have been added to complete the 
at a of social relationships in the school. Scales of “companionship”, 
“collaboration”, and “rowdiness” have also been developed to parallel the three 
domains of motivation measured in the first half of the inventory — affective, 
cognitive and moral. 


Conclusion 

The set of scales in the revised form described above should prove valuable 
both for further research into the dimensionality of pupils’ perceptions of school 
and the learning environment, and as a contribution to the debate about how to 
conceptualise school ethos. The sociological literature concentrates on defining 
school ethos in terms of the set of relationships observed in the school by visiting 
researchers. It seems that a full description of school ethos would have to reflect 
not only the observable facets of teacher and pupil behaviour, but also the com- 
plex of attitudes and perceptions which are an important part of any social 
organisation. The position of the headteacher and the management team may 
well be paramount, but the attitudes and perceptions of both teachers and pupils 
also need to be taken into account in conceptualising school ethos. 


Ata more practical level, it is believed that an inventory on pupils’ perceptions 
could prove valuable for schools who are interested in their image in the commu- 
nity. Pupils’ perceptions are the most direct influence on what parents come to 
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believe about the effectiveness of their local schools. As part of a scheme of self- 
appraisal at school level, the measurement of pupils’ perceptions could provide 
additional valuable information for the consideration of the staff and governors. 


From the point of view of the researcher, perhaps the most interesting ques- 
tion left unanswered by this study, so far, will be the extent to which pupils’ per- 
- ceptions of school and teachers are related to the pupils’ own forms of motivation 
to learning. That question will be addressed in the next article. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Professor N. J. 
Entwistle, Department of Education, University of Edinburgh, 10 Buccleuch Place, Edin- 
burgh EH8 9ST, Scotland. 
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Summary. The previous article has described the development of scales designed to 
measure pupils’ perceptions of school and teachers. Previous comparative studies 
have shown interesting differences in motivation and approaches to learning between 
Britain and Hungary, which were considered to reflect different methods of teaching. 
This article explores the relationships between a set of inventory scores describing 
perceptions of school and teachers and another set indicating school motivation and 
approaches to learning. The complete inventory was given to samples of 516 12-15 
year-old pupils in five British schools and a comparable sample of 602 pupils in Hun- 
gary. The factor structure of the combined inventory was investigated, together with 
correlational analyses at scale and item level which suggested that relationships did 
exist between perceptions of school and teachers, levels of school motivation, and 
approaches to learning. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the preceding article, the development of a series of scales was reported which 
represented facets of pupils’ perceptions of school and teachers. The main pur- 
pose in developing these scales was to extend a series of previous studies in which 
comparisons had been made between pupils’ school motivation and approaches 
to learning in Britain and Hungary (Kozeki and Entwistle, 1984; Entwistle and 
Kozeki, 1985). The idea, ultimately, will be to discover to what extent motivation 
and approaches to learning are affected by perceptions of school and teachers. 
Here the intention was more limited, namely to establish relationships between 
those two sets of variables. 


The most interesting findings from the previous comparative studies were, 
first of all, that the main dimensions of school motivation and approaches to 
learning could be identified equally clearly in both Britain and Hungary. Then, 
apart from differences in motivational patterns, there were also very significant 
differences in approaches to learning — the British pupils adopted stronger sur- 
face approaches and serialist styles, while the Hungarian pupils were more likely 
to endorse items relating to deep approaches and holist styles. In these studies 
pupils had not been asked about their learning environments, and thus the next 
step in the research involved extending our measurements in this direction. While 
perceptions of teaching were clearly of importance, it was recognised that a 
broader definition of learning environment would be necessary to include the 
school as a whole. The scales reported in the preceding article were designed to 
_ cover that wider range of pupil perceptions. 
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In research in higher education, relationships have been discovered between | 
student perceptions of their main department and their approaches to studying, 
but not their levels of motivation or their work habits (Entwistle and Ramsden, 
1983). Those relationships were revealed mainly at the departmental level, by cor- 
relating mean scores of students in a substantial number of departments. 
Although this, again, is the ultimate aim of the current research, the first step has 
a mate initial analyses of relationships based on a relatively small number 
of schools. 


CONCEPTUALISATION AND SCALE DEVELOPMENT 


School motivation and approaches to learnin 

The earlier comparative studies had shown three main domains of school 
motivation — affective, cognitive and moral, and three main study orientations — 
meaning, reproducing and achieving. A weaker fourth “non-academic” orienta- 
tion covered disorganised study methods and negative attitudes. A selection of the 
original subscales was made for the present investigation, but other scales were 
created to try to maximise connections between pupils’ perceptions of themselves 
and their school work, and the ways they saw their teachers and school. 


Scales of affiliation, interest and responsibility were chosen to represent the 
motivational domains, while deep approach/holist style, surface approach/ 
serialist style, and strategic approach were chosen from the study orientations. To 
supplement the measurement of pupils’ perceptions of their school work new 
scales of attitude to education, skill in learning, study skills and disorganised 
work habits were developed, drawing on equivalent scales used with university 
students (Entwistle and Wilson, 1977). (Defining items from each of these and the 
other scales will be found in Table 1.) 


In the earlier inventory, parental involvement had been recognised only 
through the motivational dimension of “warmth”, but here this aspect was 
strengthened by including scales of parental support (similar to warmth) and 

arental control (a more positive version of what had previously been termed 
‘adult pressure” — see Entwistle and Kozeki, 1985). To represent at least the neg- 
ative aspect of peer-group influences, a scale of peer-group pressure was included. 


Finally, to allow links to be made with earlier comparative studies (Eysenck et 
al.,1980; Kozeki, 1988), short scales of extraversion and neuroticism, based on 
the Eysenckian concepts, were supplemented by an index of self-esteem, phrased 
negatively. 


Form teachers were also asked to provide ratings on the pupils in their class 
on five-point scales covering achievement (related to likely level of performance 
in external examinations in Britain and the national rating system in Hungary 
which is already on a five-point scale), ability and effort. These ratings were 
included to allow an element of external validity to be introduced. Additional rat- 
ings of sociability and behaviour in class have not been used in the present anal- 
yses. ` 


METHOD 


Instruments 

The 18 scales described in the section above were combined with 18 scales 
reported in the preceding article to form an inventory called Pupils’ Feelings about 
School and Schoolwork. The inventory was translated into Hungarian, in semantic 
rather than simply linguistic terms, and then tried out with a small sample of 
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TABLE 1 


SCALES AND DEFINING ITEMS OF PERCEPTIONS OF SELF AND SCHOOL WoRK 








(Cronbach 

Scale alpha) Defining Items 

Motivation 

Affiliation (0:55) Treally enjoy discussing with teachers ideas about 
life in general 

Interest (0:69) Igetvery enthusiastic about some of my schoolwork 

Responsibility (0-57) Ialways puta lot of effort into what we're asked to do 
at school 

Approaches and Styles 

Deep (0-63) Ioften ask myself questions about the things I hear 
in lessons or read in books 

Holist (0-44) Ilike to play around with ideas of my own, even if 
they don’t get me very far 

Strategic (0-56) Iplan my working time carefully to make the best use 
of it 

Surface (0-44) I find I have to rely on memorising a good deal of 
what we have to learn 

Serialist (0-37) Tm very cautious about accepting what I read 
without having thought it through first 

Study Effectiveness 

Attitude to Education (0-50)  Itseems to me that education should be mainly 
concerned with preparing us for adult life 

Skill in Learning (0-60) Ican usually pick out the important points in a 
Jesson or in a book 

Study Skills (0-54) Tm quite good at revising even a whole term's work 

Disorganised Work Habits (0-66) | Iam easily distracted from my homework 

(negative) s 

Home and Friends 

Parental Support (0-67) My parents are always helpful and encouraging 
my schoolwork 

Parental Control (0-64) My parents demand a lot of me and expect me to 
work hard 

Peer-Group Pressure (0-56) It’s important for me to keep in with my pals even if 
it means fooling around 

Personality 

Extraversion (0-62) I find it easy to make friends 

Neuroticism (0:66) Tm easily hurt if someone criticises me or my work 

Low Self-Esteem (negative) (0-56) loften get discouraged at school 





pupils in each country to check on its intelligibility. As the English items had 
been jointly discussed as they were developed, equivalence of meanings could be, 
to a large extent, guaranteed. 


Each of the 36 scales contained five Likert-type items with five response 
categories — definitely agree, agree to some extent, cannot decide or does not 
apply, disagree to some extent, and definitely disagree. The large overall number 
of items in the whole inventory (180) meant that it had to be divided into two parts 
for the purposes of administration. Part A contained items relating to motivation 
and approaches to studying, while Part B included the scales described above. 


The Cronbach alpha coefficients obtained with the Part A scales are shown in 
Table 1. All but three of the values are above 0-5 and these can be considered 
adequate for scales of this length and type. 
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Sample 

Five contrasting secondary schools in Edinburgh and its locality were selected 
to provide a sample of 516 pupils. A comparable sample of 602 pupils in Hungary 
was drawn from five Budapest schools. In both countries, two age groups were 
selected, 12-13 years and 14-15 years with two classes being chosen to represent 
each age group in each school. (For further particulars of the samples refer to the 
preceding article.) 


Administration 

Schools were asked to make available two teaching periods to allow each part 
of the inventory to be administered separately. Pupils were asked to write their 
names on each part of the inventory, but it was explained that the teacher would 
put the responses into an envelope and seal it. They were also told that no one in 
the school would see their responses. Identification of pupils was necessary in 
order to relate responses to teachers’ ratings, but it was recognised that this proce- 
dure might encourage some pupils to make more favourable judgments than on 
an anonymous questionnaire. 


RESULTS 


Dimensionality of the inventory 

As the dimensionality of the school motivation and approaches to learning 
scales have been reported previously (Entwistle and Kozeki, 1985; Entwistle, 
1988) and was similar in the current inventory, the results for Part A of the inven- 
tory will not be presented in full. Factor analyses were carried out using the maxi- 
mum likelihood method on the SCSS program (Nie et al., 1975) with varimax 
rotation to simple structure creating orthogonal factors. (See preceding article for 
a justiciation of this method.) In Britain, although five factors were produced, 
only two were substantial. The first combined the scales covering meaning and 
achieving orientations; they also included both parental scales and all three posi- 
tive study method scales. The second factor covered reproducing and non-aca- 
demic orientations with loadings on surface approach, disorganised work habits, 
peer group pressure, low self-esteem, and neuroticism. In Hungary, a similar 
structure was found but with separate factors for meaning and achieving orienta- 
tions. Achieving orientation contained both parental scales together with respon- 
sibility and affiliation, while meaning orientation contained skill in learning, 
study skills and interest. 


The dimensionality of Part B of the inventory was presented in the preceding 
article, and indicated that there were just two factors. The first of these repre- 
sented positive evaluations of school and teachers, while the second consisted of 
items indicating negative feelings. 


Factor analysis of the combined inventory was carried out with several scales 
removed. These were “aims” and its equivalent in Part A, “attitude to education”, 
along with “skill in learning” (which can be considered as a self-rating of a crite- 
rion variable — school achievement), and the two Eysenckian personality dimen- 
sions (which tended to create separate small additional factors). The resulting fac- 
tor analyses are shown in Table 2. 


To a large extent, the factor analyses of the whole set of scales seem to do little 
more than repeat the two separate factor analyses carried out previously. The first 
two factors in each country are closely similar and represent the positive and neg- 
ative evaluations of school and teachers. Factor III in Britain combines school 
motivation with meaning and achieving orientations, which are separated into 
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TABLE 2 


Factor ANALYSIS OF THE COMPLETE INVENTORY 





























Britain Hungary 

I qn mW vv VI I n dW WW v v 
Affiliation 53 26 46 483 
Interest 67 30 29 38 47 
Responsibility 27 59 31 56 27 
Deep Approach 66 37 54 
Holst Style 54 58 
Strategic Approach 60 28 27 70 
Surface Approach 33 30 31 56 
Serialist Style 56 31 29 29 
Study Skills 62 ~26 53 
Disorg. Work Habits 35 67 27 34 69 
Parental Support ` 30 30 48 
Parental Control 46 42 
Peer-Group Pressure 44 40 36 37 
Low Self-Esteem 30 55 28 56 
Friendliness 42 26 36 25 
Irrelevance -26 65 ~—42 71 
Discipline 4 -28 32 62 
Formality 64 l 71 
Heavy Workload 67 29 62 
Factual Assessment 74 72 
Openness 67 58 26 
Facilitating Learng 64 73 
Explaining 68 33 80 
Simplifying 72 -28 82 
Organising 75 81 
Too Holist 76 77 
Too Serialist 81 73 
T. Enthusiasm 69 26 69 35 
T. Support 79 76 —26 28 
T. Control 46 34 49 
T. Criticism 76 72 





Six factors explained 51% of the variance in both Britain and Hungary. 
Decimal points and loadings below 0-25 have been omitted. 


Factors III and IV in Hungary. Factor IV in Britain, and Factor V in Hungary, 
represent the combined non-academic and reproducing orientations. The 
remaining factors are small and probably chance combinations, unless the two 
Factor VIs can be seen as a first indicationof a separation between perceptions of 
school (friendliness and relevance) and teachers (enthusiasm and support). 


Although the factors have mainly separated the two parts of the inventory, the 
rather slight remaining overlaps are still of interest. Taking both countries 
together, there is some indication of an association between school motivation 
and approaches to learning on the one hand, and pupils’ perceptions of some 
aspects of their learning environment, on the other. In Britain, school motivation 
and the combined meaning and achieving orientation are linked with percep- 
tions of good explanations given in an enthusiastic way, together with teacher 
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control and good discipline in the school. In Hungary, school motivation and 
meaning orientation are associated, albeit weakly, with perceived openness and 
friendliness. However, it must be stressed immediately that no causality, in either 
direction, can be inferred from such associations between the two parts of the 
inventory. Problems of interpretation will be discussed later. 


Relationships between perceptions of school and pupil characteristics 

One of the main purposes in planning this new direction in collaborative 
research was to explore possible interactions between school and teacher effects, 
as perceived by the pupils, and a range of individual difference measures. The 
current study can only begin this process in a tentative way, as there are too few 
schools to analyse the data at school level. Instead, relationships between the two 
halves of the inventory can be explored, both at scale and at individual item level. 
Which variables from the pupils’ perceptions of their learning environments were 
related to their levels of motivation and approaches to learning? To what extent 
are bi paterns of relationships in accord with what has been found in work with 
students? 





TABLE 3 
CORRELATION BETWEEN MOTIVATION/APPROACHES AND PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL/TEACHERS 
BY COUNTRY 
Scales Deep Strateg Surface Affil’n Interest Respons 
Country Br H Br H Br H Br H Br H Br H 


School Friendliness 21 23 20 26 -0l1 06 27 34 2 23 21 27 
School Irrelevance —21 -17 —18 -12 23 26 -03 -14 -27 -27 -2 -22 
School Discipline 29 28 31 3 -2 0 2 27 38 32 35 34 
Teacher Control 29 29 31 19 07 13 20 29 28 20 39 26 


Teacher Support 26 30 29 33 -12 10 20 33 35 37 34 42 
Teacher Enthusiasm 32 29 30 33 —06 15 30 36 39 38 36 40 
Skill in Explaining 41 38 38 36 -08 08 2 33 36 39 36 42 
Facilitating Learng 18 28 3l 3 04 15 18 2 23 32 20 34 


Workload —22 —07 -22 -16 25 24 04 —06 -18 -19 -17 -17 
Formality -01 -04 -07 -li 30 23 11 -04 —07 —-16 02 —I16 
Teacher Rating- 
Exams i 18 08 06 il -25 ~25 03 03 12 08 19 09 
Ay 16 05S —0l 06 -25 -~27 03 -02 10 08 12 05 
-Effort 


Decimal points omitted fn 
Correlations above 1-1 are significant in each sample 


Note: for comparison purposes the highest correlations overall were 0-5] between deep approach 
and interest, and 0 - 50 between interest and responsibility. : 


Table 3 represents simple product-moment correlations between selections of 
the two sets of variables. Picking out the highest level of correlations in both col- 
umns and rows provides some indication of the patterns of relationships. Thus a 
deep approach is related most strongly, in both Britain and Hungary, to the 
teachers’ perceived skill in explaining and, in Britain, it is also negatively related 
to workload at a level quite high for that particular variable. Strategic approach 
shows a substantial number of correlates. Besides skill in explaining, it is also 
related to “facilitating learning” and school discipline in the samples in both 
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countries, to teacher control and a lighter workload in Britain, and to teacher sup- 
port and enthusiasm in Hungary. Surface approach is consistently related to 
school irrelevance, heavy workload and perceptions of formality in teaching, par- 
alleling the negative evaluation factor described earlier. 


Affiliation motivation is related, understandably, to friendliness and teacher 
enthusiasm, while interest is strongly related to positive evaluations of the teach- 
ers and a rejection of negative ones. Responsibility shows the largest number of 
substantial correlations, with the highest being on positive evaluations of teachers 
and on school discipline (with the addition of teacher control in Britain and facil- 
itating learning in Hungary). 


Regression analysis of this set of school and teacher perceptions against the 
six target scales from Part A produced multiple correlations varying from 0 - 40 to 
0-54. Repeating this process at individual item level, together with an examina- 
tion of item-scale correlations, indicated that the items shown in Table 4 were 
most closely, and consistently, related to the various scales of motivation and 
approaches to learning in the two countries. 


TABLE 4 


PERCEPTION ITEMS RELATED TO MOTIVATION AND APPROACHES 


Deep Approach ; 

Most of our teachers are good at showing how what we are learning helps us to under- 
stand the world outside. (Also associated with Interest) 

Our teachers generally help us to make links between different topics and with real life. 

Many of our teachers show us how to understand things better by asking the right ques- 
tions. (Also with Interest and Responsibility) 


Strategic Approach 

We are generally given enough time to understand the things we have to learn. 

A lot of our teachers are very good at showing us how to do the exercises or homework 
they set. (Also with Interest and Responsibility) 

When new school rules are introduced they are usually followed. (Also with Interest 
and Responsibility) 


Surface Approach 

Teachers too frequently jump from one point to another, preventing us following what 
they're trying to say. 

Our teachers seem more ready to see our mistakes than what we have done well. 

Too few oe test our understanding: they are more interested in what we have mem- 
orised. 


Affiliation 

A lot of teachers encourage us to make use of our own ideas. (Also with Jnterest) 

Most of the pupils in this class are ready to help each other with their work. 

Most of our teachers are good at encouraging even shy pupils to join in classroom dis- 
cussions. (Also with Interest and Responsibility 


Interest 

Most of our teachers show that they are interested in us as individuals. 

Our teachers are generally good at explaining things to us. (Also with Responsibility) 
Our teachers seem interested in what pupils have to say. 


Responsibility 

Our teachers set a high standard in what they expect of us. 

Nearly all our teachers are ready to give us help and advice about our studying. 
Our school really tries to get the best out of all its pupils. 
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Inevitably, items correlate with more than one scale and are included in sev- 
eral of the regression equations, so the three items used eventually to represent the 


relationships are indicative, rather than definitive. The criterion for choice was 
that the item appeared in both countries and showed a weaker relationship with 
other scales. This procedure inevitably left out items with fairly high correlations 
across several scales. The strongest of these remaining items were: 


The rules in this school are generally sensible and fair 

A lot of our teachers seem to enjoy working with us 

Many of our teachers seem to put a lot of effort into preparing their teaching 
well 

Most teachers here make a real effort to understand difficulties pupils have 
with their work 


DISCUSSION 


The ultimate goal of this research is to be able to identify the effects of schools 
on school motivation and approaches to learning. Differences in the perceptions 
of teaching in the samples in the two countries, reported in the previous article, 
suggested that British schools were perceived as being more formal with pupils 
being more respectful to teachers, while the Hungarian pupils found explana- 
tions related more to real-life experiences. Putting the relationships found in the 
analyses above into this context, there can be seen to be at least an indication that 
aspects of school ethos and learning environment, as perceived by the pupils, 
influence approaches to learning and school motivation. 


The relationships which have been found are in line with previous work. Thus 
skill in explaining and a light work load are associated with higher scores on deep 
approach, while surface approaches are linked with heavy workload and formal 
teaching in both countries. Affiliation is related to friendliness and teacher enthu- 
siasm and interest, predominantly to favourable perceptions of teacher-pupil 
relationships. Responsibility is again associated mainly with favourable evalua- 
tions of teaching. There is an interesting difference between the British and Hun- 
garian samples in the relationships with teacher control. In Britain it is strongly 
related to responsibility and interest, while in Hungary it is more closely linked 
with affiliation. This finding almost certainly reflects a real difference in the ways 
control is predominantly exercised in the two countries — through formal rules 
Britain and through informal personal relationships in Hungary. 


Of course, it can still be argued that all we have established is rather weak rela- 
tionships between self-ratings of pupil characteristics and of their perceptions of 
school and teachers which could be inextricably interwoven in the pupils’ 
responses. The reality of “school and teacher effects” can only be judged once a 
thorough analysis at school level becomes possible, but already in this study the 
evidence of differences in perceived teaching methods in Hungary linked to 
deeper approaches to learning represents important supportive evidence that we 
are dealing with more than just tautological statistical associations. 


It is already possible to look to other emerging evidence of the reality of these 
relationships. In a study that has been carried out in parallel to the current study 
Ramsden et al. (1989) have been able to carry out in parallel to the current study 
pupil level and at school level with pupils in their final year of secondary educa- 
tion. The highest correlations they report at individual level are for deep 
approach with “independence in learning”, achieving (or strategic) approach 
with “structure and cohesiveness”, and surface approach with an “emphasis on 
formal academic achievement”. Again, at individual level, it could be argued that 
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pupils hostile to the school ethos will rate school and their own study strategies in 
a less positive way without this implying any causal relationship, but Ramsden 
and his colleagues were able to show substantially higher correlations at school 
level across 50 schools. 


Analyses of relationships between approaches and perceptions of the learning 
environment do, on occasions at least, produce insignificant results. Meyer and 
Parsons (1989) found no relationships in a study of students at the individual 
level. Of course, there are good reasons to expect much lower relationships at 
individual level. To the extent that students agree with a statement describing a 
particular aspect of a learning environment, the variance is substantially reduced 
and hence the correlation of that item with any other item will be low. Also it 
appears that aspects of the learning environment, such as assessment procedures, 
may affect all students uniformly, shifting the mean without changing the rank 
order. For example, introducing an essay-type examination increased the level of 
deep approach of all students on average, but left those originally adopting a deep 
approach still ahead of those who had previously adopted strong surface 
approaches (Thomas, 1986). Such influences could only be detected at the institu- 
tional level of analysis. Other aspects of the learning environment could, how- 
ever, be expected to influence pupils in different ways, but still in ways which may 
be difficult to detect. For example, while a self-confident pupil might find almost 
any environment supportive, an anxious pupil might find the same environment 
threatening. This effect has already been demonstrated among students 
(Entwistle et al., 1974). Thus at the very least, replicable effects may only be dem- 
onstrated if appropriately complex statistical analyses are adopted which allow 
variations and both pupil level and school level to be examined simultaneously. 


Meyer and Parsons (1989) also challenge the existence of replicable factors in 
the items of the Course Perceptions Questionnaire and suggest the need to exam- 
ine the effects of learning environments at the level of specific items, which can 
better identify qualitatively different aspects of the environments (Meyer, 1988). 
Our present study leaves this question open. The scales describing pupils’ percep- 
tions of school and teachers do not seem as strong as those describing school 
motivation and approaches to learning. It is not clear yet, however, whether this is 
a facet of real differences in the way learning environments should be described 
or simply a reflection of the more developed state of the concep- 
tualisation of the scales of pupil differences. 


A conceptual map 

In the previous article, refinements of the scales covering pupils’ perceptions 
of school and teachers were discussed. Changes in Part A of the inventory were 
also indicated by the analyses here. 


The first step in improving this part of the inventory will be to remove the 
incoherent scale of “attitude to education” and to replace it with a scale measur- 
ing “instrumental attitudes” towards schoolwork. The factor analyses had indi- 
cated that the reproducing orientation was not being fully defined in the present 
instrument, hence the need to support it with a related scale. 


Next it seemed better to reverse the direction of low self-esteem to produce 
“self-confidence”, while a third, more cognitive aspect of parent-child 
rekationships will be represented by a scale of “enthusiasm” for school-derived 
knowledge and skills. Finally, both styles of learning will be excluded, as both 
scales produced unsatisfactory Cronbach alpha values, perhaps suggesting that 
the items were difficult for secondary age pupils to answer. 


` 
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FIGURE 1 


A CONCEPT MAP INDICATING POSSIBLE INTERACTIONS BETWEEN PupiL CHARACTERISTICS AND 
PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL 
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The whole set of scales can be seen in Figure 1 which maps the concepts seen, 
in the top half of the diagram, as the most important characteristics of the pupil 
and of parent-child relationships as they affect school learning. The bottom half 
of the figure represents pupils’ perceptions of school and teachers, including peer- 
group relationships within the school. The concepts have been ordered within 
this concept map to reflect the underlying theories influencing the research strat- 
egy — the two triads of school motivations and approaches to learning and what 
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is expected to influence them. In each case the choice of scales and their position 
in the model has been influenced by one or other of these triads. Thus, for exam- 
ple, in the scales covering parent-child and teacher-pupil relationships, support is 
seen as affective, enthusiasm as cognitive, and control as moral, while in study 
effectiveness and teaching effectiveness instrumental attitudes and workload 
have been shown to induce surface approaches, study skills and good teaching to 
influence a deep approach, and work habits together with facilitating learning 
may be expected to be associated with a strategic approach. 


Ultimately, complex statistical techniques, such as path analysis, will be 
required to tease out school and teacher effects on learning from those derived 
from child-rearing and individual differences between pupils. But such analyses, 
in themselves, are unlikely to be interpretable with any confidence due to the lack 
of'a strong enough theoretical underpinning to make firm judgments about caus- 
ality from the statistical models (Freedman, 1987). It will thus be necessary to sup- 
plement the multivariate analyses with further cross-cultural studies and also 
with detailed observations within individual schools. In this way a developing 
body of theory can be developed to provide firm help to teachers in 
conceptualising how the learning environment they provide will affect school 
learning of all forms — social, personal, academic and vocational. The model 
being developed is intended to be broad enough to encompass all the major edu- 
cational aims and to encourage schools, and the educational system as a whole, 
towards a balanced emphasis on differing aims and a recognition that it is the 
quality of long-term learning, not simply the quantity of certifcates collected, 
which is the ultimate criterion of the success of education. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Professor N. J. 
Entwistle, Department of Education, University of Edinburgh, 10 Buccleuch Place, Edin- 
burgh EH8 9JT, Scotland. 
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SEPARATE SKILLS OR GENERAL INTELLIGENCE: 
THE AUTONOMY OF HUMAN ABILITIES 


By MICHAEL J. A. HOWE 
(Department of Psychology, University of Exeter) 


Summary. That children’s and adults’ different intellectual abilities are to a consider- 
able extent autonomous, and do not depend upon general ability or intelligence, is 
indicated by six kinds of evidence: (1) biographical and autobiographical reports, (2) 
patterns of ability in autistic and mentally handicapped individuals, including “idiots 
savants”, (3) brain damage effects, (4) the absence of inter-task interference, (5) evi- 
dence of extraordinary abilities in people of average intelligence, and (6) findings sug- 
gesting that cognitive complexity may be unrelated to measured intelligence. It is 
argued that correlations betwen an individual’s levels of performance at different 
abilities, which have often been interpreted as providing evidence of a general ability 
factor, can in fact be readily explained as being due either to elements that are shared 
by different tasks, or to any of a variety of a person’s attributes that can influence per- 
formance at each of a number of tasks. Educational implications of acknowledging 
that separate intellectual skills are largely autonomous are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


TWENTY years ago, few would have disagreed with the view that human intellec- 
tual ability was to a considerble extent unitary and hierarchical, with some funda- 
mental entity of general intelligence underlying (and constraining) individuals’ 
differences in mental competence. It was assumed that knowing about a person’s 
intelligence level served to help explain that individual’s successes or failures at 
intellectual tasks. Debates about aspects of human intelligence had been in prog- 
ress throughout much of the present century. They concerned, for instance, the 
contributions to a person’s intelligence of general, group, and specific factors, the 
relative importance of hereditary and environmental influences, the uses and 
misuses of psychological testing, and the “fairness” of various tests. Nevertheless, 
there was widespread acceptance of the idea that people’s intellectual achieve- 
ments were constrained by a process of general ability. For some authors, this was 
synonymous with the factor “g”, or the algebraic “positive manifold”. The concept 
of intelligence was seen as having a necessary role in attempts to explain differ- 
ences between individuals in their ability. 


Today, such a view seems increasingly hard to defend. No one denies that the 
word “intelligence” is a useful one in everyday life, or that measures of intelli- 
gence have practical value, particularly in education. But the idea that informa- 
tion gained from administering intelligence tests contributes to an understanding 
of people’s abilities has been questioned. Intelligence appears to be a purely 
descriptive concept, and not an explanatory one (Howe, 1988a, 1988b). Like other 
descriptive concepts, such as “productivity”, it is useful for labelling and 
predictive purposes, but it cannot explain what it describes. Stating that someone 
performs well in certain situations because she is intelligent is no more 
meaningful than saying that a factory produces large amounts of goods “because 
it is productive”. Also, some researchers have questioned the widely accepted 
viewpoint that intellectual skills are hierarchically controlled by some central 

. process which affects all mental tasks in common. That view does not appear to 
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be at all firmly supported by empirical evidence. Contradicting the notion of cen- . 
tral control, the different abilities of a child or an adult appear to be 
interconnected only to a limited extent (Rozin, 1976). The mental abilities of a 
single individual may form a rather loose, imperfectly connected, confederation 
of processing systems (Geschwind, 1983). 


The present article demonstrates that there are strong empirical reasons for 
challenging the assumption that intelligence exists as a unitary entity. It argues 
that, contrary to that view, a person’s different intellectual skills may be largely 
autonomous. They can be entirely independent of other abilities, and are 
unconstrained by any entity or quality of general intelligence. 


EVIDENCE THAT ABILITIES ARE SEPARATE 


Evidence from a number of sources supports the assertion that intellectual 
abilities are relatively specific, independent, and autonomous. First, there is a 
substantial amount of biographical data, much of which is frankly anecdotal. For 
example, there are numerous accounts of people of genius, such as Darwin, 
Freud, and Einstein, experiencing difficulty at tasks that many people find easy, 
and there are stories of brilliant chess players, musicians, and even mathemati- 
cians doing badly at skills outside their special expertise (Howe, 1982, 1989a; 
Gardner, 1988). 


Secondly, there are numerous reports of mentally handicapped individuals 
(usually known as “idiots savants” ) who perform considerably better than the 
majority of intelligent people at particular intellectual tasks, including ones that 
involve mental srithmetic, calendar-date calculations, memorising large bodies 
of knowledge, or musical or artistic expertise (see, e.g., Selfe, 1977; Hill, 1978; 
Smith and Howe, 1985; Howe and Smith, 1988; Howe, 1989a, 1989b). In some 
instances mentally retarded individuals do extraordinarily well at difficult mathe- 
matical problems that demand highly abstract reasoning abilities (Sacks, 1985). 
Similar evidence of the independence of mental abilities is provided by the find- 
ing that some autistic children can master complex mathematical and other reas- 
oning tasks, although the same children perform very poorly at problems in 
which they are required to view a situation from another person’s perspective. 
The exact reverse of this pattern of strengths and defects characterises children 
with Downs Syndrome (Baron-Cohen et al., 1985; Leslie, 1987). 


Research into the effects of brain damage provides a third, and very substan- 
tial, body of findings in support of the view that different abilities are largely 
autonomous. On numerous occasions it has been found that, following brain 
damage, certain particular abilities are totally destroyed, whilst others, even very 
similar ones, remain completely unimpaired. (See, for example, Ellis and Young, 
1988, for a survey of this evidence.) 


Fourth, in a number of experiments it has been observed that, contrary to 
what would be expected if different abilities were connected to or dependent upon 
one another, activities which impede or interfere with performance at one mental 
task may have little or no effect on another task. That is so even when the two 
tasks are highly similar. For instance, Allport et al., (1972) examined performance 
at two skills, sight-reading of piano music and speech-shadowing. The subjects, 
who were experienced sight-readers, first performed each task on its own. For the 
sight-reading test, an unfamiliar piano piece was placed in front of the subject, 
who was required to play it on the piano without rehearsal. In the shadowing test 
the subject heard a prose passage through headphones and was required to speak 
it aloud at the same time. The two tasks were then combined: the subject was 
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asked to continue as best she could with both tasks together. Difficult as this 
might seem after a very small amount of practice, subjects were able to perform 
the two tasks together without performance at either breaking down. Yet more 
surprisingly, the two tasks did not even seriously affect one another: in the dual 
task condition each was performed almost as well as when it was done on its own. 
A reasonable interpretation of this finding is that the mental processing mecha- 
nisms that are required for doing the first task are essentially separate from the 
ones that underly performance at the second task. Admittedly, in many cases 
doing one task does interfere with performance at another, but is probably 
Dee depend upon shared mental processes, shared knowledge, or shared 
sub-skills. i 


Fifth, research into the acquisition of exceptional abilities has yielded a num- 
ber of findings that are contrary to what would be expected if it were true that spe- 
cific abilities are controlled or constrained by general intelligence. For example, 
(a) in certain circumstances ordinary people can master skills or gain intellectual 
abilities that are regarded as being quite exceptional, but (b) when this happens 
the individual’s other abilities remain unaffected. For instance, Chase and 
Ericsson (1981) trained a young adult of normal intelligence to recall lists of dig- 
its. Eventually, after a two-year period, he could recall lists that contained about 
ten times as many items as the median maximum list length that can be recalled 
without error. However, the researchers found that the training had no effect on 
their subject’s ability to recall other kinds of information. Both the huge training 
effect and the total lack of transfer appear to contradict the notion that particular 
intellectual skills are tied to or constrained by an individual’s general ability. 


Sixth, there is a growing body of evidence showing that the extent to which 
individuals can succeed at a variety of difficult tasks which demand extremely 
complex cognitive functioning is on the one hand independent of measured intel- 
ligence level, and on the other hand remarkably specific to the contexts of the 
tasks and the particular domains of knowledge a person happens to possess. 
Hence, for instance, some individuals with very low IQs who have a long-stand- 
ing interest in horse-racing are capable of highly complex multiplicative reason- 
ing involving multiple interaction effects, providing that the reasoning task is 
closely related to their field of interest (Ceci and Liker, 1986). Similarly, perform- 
ance at certain cognitively complex tasks that people encounter at work is also 
unrelated to measured intelligence (Klemp and McClelland, 1986; Scribner, 
1986). The same is true of complex skills in everyday life (Lave et al., 1984). 


In addition to the findings in the above six categories, the results of a number 
of studies have produced further data that appear to contradict the view that gen- 
eral intelligence constrains particular abilities. For instance, children who are 
given formally identical tasks, equivalent in the extent to which they demand 
complex mental functioning, perform up to six times as well when the tasks either 
invoke the children’s existing interests or are done in the familiar context of the 
child’s own home, than when these conditions are not met (Ceci and 
Bronfenbrenner, 1985; Ceci et al., 1988). Various other research findings provide 
additional evidence concerning the autonomy of particular mental abilities (see, 
for example, Zigler and Seitz, 1982; Klemp and McClelland, 1986; Horn, 1986). 
Also, in numerous instances cross-cultural studies have demonstrated that 
abilities which in one culture are very rare, and regarded as necessitating quite 
exceptional mental ability, are found to be quite commonplace in a different cul- 
ture, and in no way indicative of above-average iritelligence (Laboratory of Com- 
parative Human Cognition, 1979, 1983). This is yet another fact that is hard to rec- 
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oncile with the view that any kind of general ability, intelligence, or mental capac- 
ity controls or constrains specific abilities. 


Taken together, the various research findings make a formidable case in sup- 
port of the position that the different mental abilities of a single person are to a 
marked extent separate, autonomous, and independent of one another, and that 
they are not to any substantial extent either controlled or constrained by intelli- 
gence or “general ability”. It appears that there is no compelling reason for believ- 
ing in the existence of some kind of unitary mental ability or intelligence, except 
at a purely descriptive level. 


HOW DO WE ACCOUNT FOR CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
LEVELS OF ABILITY? 


Convincing as the above conclusion may seem, it appears to be falsified by the 
fact that positive correlations (some of which are substantial) between a person’s 
scores at different mental tasks are commonplace. There exists a wealth of 
correlational evidence that has been widely interpreted as ruling out the possibil- 
ity of human abilities being highly specific or autonomous. Moreover, the shared 
variance in performance scores at different intellectual tests makes it possible to 
derive various algebraic factors, including the general factor (’g”). The fact that g 
(or a “positive manifold”) can be derived is sometimes regarded as verifying the 
existence of general intelligence as a real entity (Eysenck, 1988). But L. L. 
Thurstone challenged that view in the 1930s, and the interpretation of factor-ana- 
lytic findings has continued to be a matter of considerable debate. A number of 
researchers have argued that the existence of a g factor has little direct bearing on 
questions about the causes of individual differences in intellectual abilities. (See, 
for example, Brynner and Romney, 1986; Horn, 1986; Rabbitt, 1988a). 


However, there are other kinds of evidence, all taking the form of correlations 
in task performance scores, that appear to contradict the notion that a person’s 
different abilities can be largely independent. For example, first, that view 
appears to be negated by the simple fact that there are substantial positive corre- 
lations between any individual’s scores at different mental tasks, such as the ones 
that form the different subtests which contribute to measures of intelligence or 
general ability. Second, if different abilities are largely independent, how can one 
explain the well-substantiated finding that measured intelligence is correlated 
with performance scores at a variety of simple information-processing tasks (such 
as those which assess the amount of time a person takes to identify letters or com- 
pare the length of lines, for instance) that purport to assess the efficiency of fun- 
damental cognitive processes? (See Nettelbeck, 1987, for a useful review.) And 
third, how is it possible to explain the fact that intelligence test scores are also cor- 
related with “evoked potential” measures, which reflect aspects of the brain’s 
physiological functioning (Eysenck and Barrett, 1985)? Evidence of these kinds 
has led Eysenck (1988) to assert that the correlation between reaction time and 
intelligence is a reflection of whatever is common to all mental tests. He regards 
speed of mental processing as the fundamental variable underlying differences in 
general intelligence. 


In fact, however, the contradictions are more apparent than real. The finding 
that performance levels at a number of tasks are correlated is not at all incompati- 
ble with the view that the different cognitive abilities underlying the tasks are 
largely independent. Correlational and factor-analytic techniques can merely 
establish whether or not relationships exist between task scores. They can detect 
structures or patterns in performances, but as a rule they cannot provide defini- 
tive evidence concerning the underlying causes. 
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How can the correlations be accounted for, if they do not reflect the influence 
of some kind of general ability or intelligence that affects performance at a variety 
of intellectual tasks? One contributing reason is that any two tasks often contain 
elements that are common to both, or depend on the same knowledge or the same 
skills or processes. Also, performance at each of two or more tasks may be 
affected by any of a variety of personal traits, qualities, and attributes. The num- 
ber of different phenomena that can influence performance at any mental task is 
extremely large. For that reason it is not at all surprising that, when performance 
is tested at two different tasks, one or more of the phenomena that affect how the 
first task is done will also influence the same person’s performance at the second 
task. Whenever that happens, a consequence is that there will be a correlation 
between an individual’s scores at the two tasks. 


Conceivably, the complications introduced by the fact that different tasks 
have common elements could be removed by making use of tasks that are 
extremely simple or “basic”. In theory, it might be possible to devise a task which 
is so simple that someone’s level of performance at it provides a measure of that 
individual’s competence at a particular cognitive skill, and nothing else. If that 
were possible, a correlation between a person’s performance levels at two such 
tasks might legitimately be regarded as providing evidence for the existence of the 
influence of some kind of general ability. In practice, however, with none of the 
tasks that experimenters have been able to devise has it proved possible to 
approach at all closely the state of affairs in which someone’s performance at any 
task provides an uncontaminated measure of any one basic skill. 


To complicate matters, it turns out that even with tasks using materials that 
have been deliberately chosen to be highly familiar to all subjects, in order to rule 
out the possibility that differences between subjects in extraneous factors such as 
their knowledgeability about the task elements can affect performance (and 
thereby confound the interpretation of the findings), this intention has proved 
extremely difficult to achieve. For example, even with very simple and familiar 
items such as digits, performance at tasks that make use of them is affected by 
practice (Rawlings et al., 1989), is related to age (Ceci and Tishman, 1982) and is 
influenced by ability- and age-related differences in the way in which knowledge 
about those items is cognitively represented (Chi and Ceci, 1987). 


Even if it did prove possible to devise very simple tasks for which there was no 
ambiguity about the cognitive processes involved, the problems for anyone who 
wished to use measures of performance at those tasks as evidence for or against 
the influence of some kind of general ability would not be entirely resolved. The 
reason is that there remains a large number of other influences, in addition to 
those that are strictly cognitive. These additional influences may exert similar 
effects on performance at a number of different tasks. If they do, there will be cor- 
relations in task scores. The existence of these other influences provides another 
reason why it would be wrong to assume that correlation provided unambiguous 
evidence of the influence of a general ability. 


The other influences include a variety of states and attributes, most of which 
are related more to temperament, mood, or personality than to cognitive 
processes as such. Amongst them are, for instance, motivation, fatigue, degree of 
interest, attentiveness, competitiveness, “test-wiseness”, the extent of a person’s 
involvement with the task, impulsivity, co-operativeness, perseverance, and self- 
confidence. Other factors that can affect performance include perceptual sensitiv- 
ity, adaptation effects, and influences that may reflect noise level within the per- 
ceptual system (Nettlebeck, 1987). Any of the above may have a similar influence 
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on an individual’s performance at more than one task. Partly for that reason, the 
possible reasons for any correlation in measurements of performance at different 
tasks are numerous. Consequently, even if it were possible to devise tasks which 
shared no common elements whatsoever, the assumption that the cause of the 
correlations must lie in the shared dependence of each task on some entity of gen- 
eral ability or intelligence would still be highly questionable. 


The objections to the use of correlational findings as evidence to support the 
view that there does exist some kind of general ability would be weaker if the cor- 
relations in performance at different intellectual tasks were very substantial. But 
they are not, except in cases where the cognitive tasks are highly complex, or 
heavily dependent upon previous learning. In such instances it is especially likely 
that the correlations in a person’s levels of performance at a number of tasks are 
due to the presence of learned knowledge or mental skills that contribute to more 
than one of the tasks. 


A possible counter-argument is that there have been some reported findings of 
large correlations between overall intelligence test scores and level of perform- 
ance at very simple cognitive tasks. Typically, reaction times or inspection times, 
or measures of evoked potentials, are calculated for tasks that require a subject to 
encode, match, identify, compare, rotate, or retrieve items of information. How- 
ever, in all such cases it is true either that other researchers have been unable to 
replicate the findings, or the subject samples have been very small and have 
included a disproportionately large number of mentally retarded individuals 
(Howe, 1988a, 1988b), or that the correlations are based upon sets of composite 
tests scores rather than measures of performance at single tasks. Eysenck and 
Barrett (1985) note that the findings are confusing, partly because “many investi- 
gators have been relatively incompetent and slapdash”. Moreover, few 
researchers have taken into consideration the major complications that are intro- 
duced by the fact that measures of response speed do not provide reliable indica- 
tions of processing speed, and by the presence of interactions between processing 
speed and measured intelligence (Rabbitt, 1988b). In those studies that have been 
free of methodological defects and have been based on representative samples 
that satisfactorily match the distribution of measured intelligence in the general 
population, the observed correlations have usually proved to be very small, typi- 
cally around —0 - 03 or less, and often zero. (See, for example, Smith and Stanley, 
1983; Irwin, 1984; Keating et al., 1985; Ruchalla et al., 1985; Anderson, 1986; 
Eysenck, 1986.) 


IMPLICATIONS 


If none of the objections to the view that mental abilities are considerably 
more independent than has been acknowledged can be sustained, where does this 
leave the concept of intelligence, in relation to children’s education? In one 
important respect, it is unaffected. So far as some of the practical uses of measures 
of general ability are concerned, what has been said makes virtually no difference 
at all. Just as it is useful in everyday life to have terms such as “intelligent” and 
“bright” that provide a brief, generalised summary assessment of someone’s intel- 
lectual abilities, for applied purposes it is often helpful to be able to draw upon 
tests which, by sampling intellectual skills, provide information of considerable 
practical value. 


Current intelligence tests and ability scales which assess intellectual abilities 
form effective and economical devices for sampling the intellectual skills that 
contribute to a person’s success in real-life situations encountered within educa- 
tional contexts. In the field of education, the predictive value of such a test can be 
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considerable. Exactly how effective a particular test actually is for achieving par- 
ticular aims is a straightforwardly empirical question. Broadly speaking, intelli- 
gence test scores are useful for predicting success at school and at achievements 
that depend on school success. Equally, intelligence test scores are strongly influ- 
enced by schooling (see Heyns, 1978; Howe, 1972; Jencks et al., 1972; Jencks and 
Crouse, 1982; Lave, 1977, Schmidt, 1967, for example). But such scores are not 
nearly so useful for predicting success at tasks that are not directly related to 
oo a8 or are encountered outside educational contexts (Zigler and Seitz, 


The point at which intelligence test scores become counterproductive is when 
they cease to be used purely deschitively and are introduced in ways which falsely 
imply that intelligence is also an explanatory concept. I have argued elsewhere 
(Howe, 1988a; see also Howe, 1976) that for the concept of intelligence to be genu- 
inely explanatory, (in which event an indication of someone’s measured intelli- 
gence would not only describe what that person could do but would also give an 
indication of the underlying reasons for that level of performance being 
achieved), at least one of ten specified conditions would have to be met, and that 
in fact none of those conditions is achieved. 


In educational practice the borderline between legitimate descriptive uses of 
intelligence measures and quasi-explanatory misuses can be a narrow one. It is 
the difference between the teacher who says that Josephine’s test scores suggest 
that she currently lacks intellectual skills which are necessary in order to achieve 
at a certain level, and the teacher who claims that Josephine’s test scores prove 
that she has insufficient intelligence or “potential” ever to succeed. Scores 
obtained on a test are never more than measures of what a person can actually do 
at the time. Descriptive information of that kind does often form a basis for mak- 
ing valuable, and fairly accurate, predictions. But because the information is only 
descriptive, and not explanatory, it can only indicate what is likely in the future, 
given that the underlying conditions that influence at individual’s current test 
score remain stable. It cannot set limits on what is possible. Contrary to what is 
often believed, scores at tests measuring mental abilities do not indicate limits 
imposed by some kind of fixed potential for future achievement. 


Does it actually matter, so far as practical educational issues are concerned, if 
people wrongly assume that there exists a unitary and constraining entity of gen- 
eral intelligence which accounts for and explains differences between individuals 
in their intellectual ability? It is important to be aware of the fallacies underlying 
this view. The following are just some of the reasons. 


First, once it is apparent that what a child is capable of doing largely depends 
upon particular abilities which that individual has acquired, rather than upon the 
presence or absence of some mythical quality or power of intelligence (or “intelli- 
gences”, in Gardner’s 1984 conceptualisation, for that matter), it becomes clear 
that the way to help the child to gain a valued intellectual ability is to maximise 
the chances of the individual acquiring the particular skills and the particular 
kinds of knowledge which that ability depends upon. In deciding what is 
required, the concept of intelligence is redundant and unnecessary. Introducing it 
only confuses the issue. 


Second, it becomes apparent that the likelihood that training will “transfer” 
from one ability to another will depend upon the extent to which a child 
possesses knowledge, or skills, or other attributes, that contribute to both, rather 
than upon some ill-specified general quality of the person. 
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Third, once there is a realistic awareness of the actual status of the concept of 
intelligence it is apparent that a measure of intelligence can never, on its own, 
provide a valid indication of any child’s “potential” or “ceiling”. Such a measure 
simply describes what an individual does on a particular occasion, when faced 
with certain tasks. 


Fourth, it is also clear that the degree to which a child has previously been 
successful in one sphere of endeavour cannot provide a reliable indication of the 
child’s likely degree of success at a different area of activity. Whilst it is true to say 
that there exist certain mental skills and strategies that are broadly applicable to 
each of a range of tasks, an individual’s capacity to deploy acquired mental skills 
is often highly specific to particular tasks, contexts and domains of knowledge. 
The fact that intelligence is not unitary, together with the finding that different 
skills tend to be independent, autonomous, and controlled by mental computing 
systems that are to some extent modular (Fodor, 1983), have formed something of 
a bugbear to educators who have designed programmes that have the apparently 
reasonable aim of teaching broadly applicable general-pupose thinking skills 
and mental strategies (Glaser, 1984). We shall have to live with the fact that the 
ee au of human abilities restricts the range of applicability of men- 
tal skills. 


Fifth, once it is apparent that intelligence is a solely descriptive concept it also 
becomes clear that there is little point in judging the effectiveness of any educa- 
tional programme or intervention by assessing its effects on intelligence test 
scores. For educators to do so is rather like factory managers putting their main 
efforts into making sure that their factory gains the highest possible score on a test 
that has been designed to provide a convenient and inexpensive estimate of the 
factory’s productivity, rather than directing their energies towards ensuring that 
the factory actually produces more goods. 


In the present author’s view, the belief that intelligence exists at all, except as a 
solely descriptive term, is nothing but a figment of twentieth-century psycholo- 
gists’ imaginations. Its existence, like that of a number of concepts that seemed 
real to previous generations of scientists, including “phlogiston”, the four 
“humours”, and “the ether”, may soon be seen as having been illusory. So far as 
attempts at scientific explanation are concerned, intelligence, like those other 
terms, may quickly become as dead as the dodo, and belong only to history. 


Correspondence and ag Gris for reprints should be addressed to Dr M. J. A. Howe, 
Boa of Psychology, University of Exeter, Washington Singer Laboratories, Exeter, 
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ONE IN ELEVEN: PUPILS REQUIRING SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN THE AUSTRALIAN STATE OF 
VICTORIA 


By CHRISTOPHER SZADAY, DES PICKERING anp PAUL DUERDOTH 
(Faculty of Special Education and Paramedical Studies, Victoria College — Burwood Campus, 
Melbourne, Australia) 


SUMMARY. The perceptions of 4,353 teachers in 463 primary and secondary Catholic schools in 
the Australian state of Victoria about the special educational needs and additional educational 
requirements of 120,344 pupils are reported in this paper. One in eleven pupils in regular schools 
was perceived by teachers to be experiencing educational difficulties associated with traditional 
disability categories sufficient to require forms of additional educational assistance in order to 
more fully participate and succeed in the regular school programme. 


INTRODUCTION 


An advertising agency could not have achieved greater success than the Warnock 
Report (1978) in establishing in a target audience the belief that “one in six children... 
will require some form of special educational provision” (p. 41). Titles of recent books, 
such as Warnock’s Eighteen Per Cent (Gipps et al., 1987), and chapters in books, “Warnock’s 
20 per cent” (Galloway, 1985), reflect the importance of this estimate of the prevalence of 
pupils with special educational needs. It is not surprising that this estimate has considera- 

le influence in Australia, even though it is based on British research findings. 


In the context of the resource and staffing implications of such an estimate, there has 
been in Australia an increasing questioning of its validity. A recent meeting of Australian 
state and federal Ministers of Education is reported to have recommended that this esti- 
mate “play no role in national planning for student support services or for planning and 
delivery by individual systems” (Gow ef al., 1987, p. 36). 


Another government report in Australia (Collins, 1984) has expressed dissatisfaction 
with the concept of “special educational need”, favouring instead an elaboration-of the 
“additional educational requirements” of pupils to increase participation and success in 
the regular school programme. However, as noted in this report, there is “no adequate data 
base for identifying . . . the levels of additional educational service requirements necessary 
to integrate children ... into the regular school setting” (Collins, 1984, p. 91). Jenkinson 
(1988) notes that few pieces of special education research have addressed the question of 
the oe of special educational provision required by pupils with special educational 
needs. 


The present study is an attempt to explore the relationship between the special educa- 
tional needs and additional educational requirements of pupils in an Australian school 
system. Teachers were surveyed to determine: (a) the prevalence of pupils in regular 
schools experiencing educational difficulties associated with traditional categories of 
impairment, disability or handicap; and (b) the forms of additional educational assistance 
required by such pupils to more fully participate and succeed in the regular school prog- 
ramme. 


METHOD 


As pes of a larger study into the special educational needs of Catholic schools in the 
Australian state of Victoria (Pickering et al., 1988), teacher questionnaires were distributed 
in April, 1987, to all 495 Catholic primary and secondary schools. The distribution of these 
schools on indices of socio-economic status and ethnic origin of pupils closely approxi- 
mates that of all Australian schools. School principals were encouraged by the Catholic 
Education Office of Victoria to return completed questionnaires to the authors. These 
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questionnaires were to be completed on all pupils from preparatory grade to Year 10, the 
years of compulsory schooling. 


Completed questionnaires were received from 4,353 primary class teachers and secon- 
dary form teachers in 463 schools. A higher response rate was received from primary 
schools (98-7 per cent), with whom the Catholic Education Office of Victoria had more 
influence, than secondary schools (75 - 9 per cent). Teacher ratings were thus provided on 
120,344 pupils, constituting 76-7 per cent of the eligible pupil population of Catholic 
schools in Victoria. 


Teachers were requested to list each pupil in their class or form group and indicate: (a) 
whether each pupil experienced educational difficulties associated with one or more of the 
traditional disability categories; and (b) which forms of additional educational assistance, 
if any, were required to enable such pupils to more fully participate and succeed in the 
school programme. The teacher questionnaire included a modified version of the grid sug- 
gested by Warnock (1978) for use as a basis for statistical returns. Pilot testing of this grid 
in November, 1986, with teachers in two primary and two secondary schools resulted in the 
initial ten disability categories being reduced to eight, and the provision of brief descrip- 
tions of these eight forms of disability. Warnock's (1978) five-point scale of degree of 
impairment was not used in this study because the focus was on the additional educational 
requirements of pupils with special educational needs rather than registering degree of 
impairment. The categories of special educational assistance included in the teacher ques- 
tionnaire were adaptations and extensions of those of Stone (1984), currently used in Vic- 
torian Ministry of Education integration policy documents, and were intended to be inclu- 
“ve ss special education service delivery patterns to pupils in regular classrooms and 
schools. 


The following definitions, corresponding to the traditional categories of disability, were 
provided to teachers: 


Vision Problem, where the pupil is identified as having or suspected to have a visual 
impairment sufficient to impede educational progress, thereby requiring supplemen- 
tary means of instruction (e.g. braille, magnifying aids); 


Hearing Problem, where the pupil is identified as having or suspected to have a hearing 
loss sufficient to impede educational progress, thereby requiring hearing aids or sup- 
plementary means of instruction; 


Co-ordination Problem, encompassing pupils with severe disabilities (e.g., cerebral 
palsy, spina bifida) through to pupils with lesser co-ordination problems (e.g. 
reflected in hand-writing, athletic performance or general clumsiness) who neverthe- 
less require extra educational assistance as a result of such problems; 


Health Problem, encompassing pupils with chronic conditions (e.g., asthma, cystic 
fibrosis, juvenile rheumatoid arthritis, cancer) which affect educational progress 
because of the actual symptoms of the disease or the pupil’s absence from school; 


Speech and Communication Problem, of sufficient severity to impede the pupil's ability 
to interact and communicate with others, and which may produce negative feelings in 
either the pupil or listener; 


General Learning Problem, where the pupil has significant difficulties across all or most 
of the curriculum areas, and whose achievement levels appear to reflect general abil- 
ity. 

Specific Learning Problem, where the pupil has a significant difficulty in spoken or writ- 
ten language, or reading or mathematics, which cannot primarily be attributed to a 
lack of general ability, sensory impairment or environmental circumstances; and 


Emotional or Behaviour Problem, where the pupil’s actions at school cause distress to 
either self, peers or teachers. 


Two other categories, not traditionally the domain of special education, were included 
in the teacher questionnaire to distinguish those pupils whose difficulties were primarily 
the result of a lack of familiarity with English or who manifested a teacher-perceived 
motivational deficit: 
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English as a Second Language, where the pupil was born in a country whose major lan- 
guage is not English, or was born in Australia with one or both parents born overseas 
in a country whose major language is not English; and 


Lacks Motivation or Regularly Fails to Complete Work, where the pupil appears 
uninterested in school activities, may be described by teachers as “lazy”, and has to be 
“pushed” to complete schoolwork or assignments. 


Pupils nominated in either of these categories who were not nominated in any of the tradi- 
tional special education categories listed above were not included in the data reported in 
this paper. 

The forms of additional educational assistance likely to be required to increase the par- 
ticipation and success in the regular school programme of pupils nominated by teachers to 
be experiencing difficulties included on the teacher questionnaire were: 


Programme Advice, where the teacher receives advice from consultants and others 
about ways in which the pupil’s needs can best be met. This advice may be given in the 
form of specific in-service education programmes or may involve direct advice about a 
particular pupil given to teachers individually or in groups; 


Curriculum Support, where particular curriculum materials, equipment or worksheets 
are provided to the teacher for use in the classroom; 


Team-Teaching, in which another adult (specialist teacher or aide) works in the class- 
room alongside the class teacher, assisting in a variety of classroom activities, but is 
not specifically “tagged” to a particular pupil; 


In-Class Support, where a special teacher or aide works in the classroom assisting 
(‘tagged to”) a particular pupil with activities specific to his or her needs; 


Withdrawal of the pupil into a room other than the normal classroom for intensive 
instruction, testing or therapy, either individually or in a group. 


Personal Counselling of pupil as a result of home-based or school-related adjustment 
difficulties, by either members of the school staff or outside agencies; and 


Vocational Guidance by careers teacher or other specialist to increase the pupil's 
awareness of career options or vocational skill. 


RESULTS 


Teachers nominated 13-8 per cent of the 120,344 pupils considered in this study to be 
experiencing educational difficulties associated with one or more of the traditional 
categories of disability. Primary school teachers nominated a higher percentage of pupils 
(14-7 per cent) than secondary school teachers (11 - 5 per cent). However, specific forms of 
additional educational assistance were nominated by teachers for only some of these 
pupils. Forms of additional educational assistance were specified for 9-5 per cent of 
pupils (approximately one in eleven), with a greater proportion of primary school pupils 
(10:2 per cent) than secondary school pupils (7-7 per cent) being nominated. Table 1 
presents the percentage of pupils in primary and secondary schools nominated by teachers 
to require each of the forms of additional educational assistance in each of the disability 
categories. As pupils could be nominated by teachers in more than one category of disabil- 
ity and be nominated as requiring more than one form of additional educational assist- 
ance, the sum of the cells in Table 1 exceeds the total number of students so designated. 


More pupils were considered by teachers to experience learning or behaviour problems 
than sensory, physical or language disorders, although there was a marked overlap 
between categories. Almost one third (31 - 6 per cent) of the pupils were indicated by teach- 
ers in more than one disability category. 


Responding teachers nominated the seven forms of additional educational assistance 
in similar proportions for each of the disability categories. Primary school teachers 
requested in-class support as the major form of assistance in seven of the eight disability 
categories, while secondary school teachers nominated this form of assistance in only two 
categories. Secondary school teachers were more likely to choose withdrawal as the major 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF PRIMARY PUPILS (N = 87,670) AND SECONDARY PuPILs (N = 32,674) REQUIRING FORMS 
OF ADDITIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE BY CATEGORY OF DISABILITY AND LEVEL OF SCHOOLING 





Form of additional educational assistance 











Category School N Total PA CS Tr JIS WI PC VG 
Vision Pr 502 0-57 0-19 0:21 0-20 0-29 0-24 0-12 0-03 
Sec 118 0-36 0-07 0-11 0-11 0-13 0-17 0-09 0-04 

Hearing’ Pr 447 0-51 0-18 0-15 0-18 0-24 0-20 0-09 0-02 
Sec 64 0-20 0-06 0-07 0-08 0-11 0-09 0-06 0-03 

Coordination Pr 1,350 1-53 0:48 0:54 0-54 0-78 0-66 0-31 0-07 
Sec 174 0-55 0:13 0-16 0-19 0-24 0-29 0-17 0-10 

Health Pr $11 0-58 0-18 0-18 0-20 0-27 0-18 0-16 0-02 
Sec 220 0-68 0-10 0-12 0-25 0-17 0-19 0-17 0-12 

Speech Pr 1,547 1:76 0:56 0-52 0:59 0:87 0-80 0:32 0-06 
Sec 169 0-52 0-11 0-17 0-18 0-27 0-25 0:14 0-10 

General learning Pr 4,282 4-90 1-29 1-38 1-62 2-51 2:20 0-70 0-13 
Sec 1,328 4-01 0-63 0-89 1-40 1-73 2-11 0-83 0-56 

Specific learning Pr 2,009 2-28 0-69 0-74 0-78 1-12 1-08 0-32 0-08 
Sec 615 1-90 0-27 0:50 0-70 0-81 0-98 0-30 0-20 

Behaviour Pr 2,707 3-09 0-83 0-60 0-84 1-21 0-90 1-54 0-12 
Sec 748 2-29 0:26 0-28 0-59 0-60 0-68 1-63 0-30 

Total pupils Pr 8,905 10-16 2-58 2-48 3-07 4-34 3:72 1:98 0-22 


Sec 2,507 7-67 1-07 1-51 2-48 2-70 3-17 2-18 0-92 
Note: PA = Programme Advice. CS = Curriculum Support. TT = Team-Teaching. 
IS = Class Support. WI = Withdrawal. PC = Personal Counselling. 
VG = Vocational Guidance. 
Modal frequencies are printed in bold type. 


form of required assistance, and did so in four of the categories. Primary and secondary 
school teachers nominated personal counselling as a preferred form of assistance for 
pupils designated as manifesting emotional or behaviour problems. Two or more forms of 
additional assistance were nominated for approximately half (47 - 4 per cent) of the pupils 
experiencing difficulty. 


DISCUSSION 


The research methodology described in this paper was an attempt within an 
epidemiological research framework to bridge the ideological, theoretical and professional 
gap between the traditional practice of identifying special educational needs, usually 
through specification of disability (Warnock, 1978), and the more radical suggestion of the 
specification of additional educational requirements within a non-categorical approach to 
special educational provision (Collins, 1984). 


Teachers differentiated between pupils who experience educational difficulties associ- 
ated with one or more of the traditional disability categories (visual impairment, hearing 
impairment, physical disability, health impairment, language disorder, intellectual disabil- 
ity, learning disability and emotional disturbance) whose needs can be met by classroom 
teachers alone and those pupils for whom special educational assistance is required. This 
study suggests that some prevalence estimates of those pupils designated as having special 
educational needs may be confusing these two groups of pupils. 


One pupil in eleven was perceived by teachers in Catholic schools in the Australian 
state of Victoria (one in ten in primary schools and one in 13 in secondary schools) to 
require additional educational assistance in order to participate more fully in the regular 
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school programme as a result of an impairment, disability or handicap. However, this esti- . 
mate must take into account the lower response rate of secondary schools in this study and 
that the nature of the additional educational assistance required by secondary pupils may 
vary between subjects and teachers. 


Teachers nominated a variety of forms of additional educational assistance to increase 
the participation and success in the regular school programme of such pupils. The most 
frequently requested services involve the direct participation of special education service 
providers in the environment in which the problems are manifested — the classroom — or 
direct forms of assistance to the pupils experiencing difficulty (e.g. withdrawal and 
counselling). At a time when greater emphasis is being placed by special educators and 
educational psychologists on consultancy and in-service training activities, the results of 
this study of teacher perceptions suggest alternative patterns of special education service 
delivery to regular classrooms and schools. 5 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Christopher Szaday, Faculty of 
Special Education and Paramedical Studies, Victoria College, Burwood Campus, 221 Burwood High- 
way, Burwood, Victoria 3125, Australia. 
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CROSS-VALIDATION OF SHORT FORMS OF THE WISC-R IN TWO 
BRITISH SAMPLES 


By JANET HUNTER*, WILLIAM YULE, MARIE ANNE URBANOWICZ 
AnD RICHARD LANSDOWN** 
(University of London, Institute of Psychiatry) 


Summary. Short forms of the WISC-R were computed by multiple linear regression on two 
samples of British children aged 6 to 12 years. The predictive validity of each short form was 
assessed both within the sample on which it was developed and cross-validated on the other sam- 
ple. The empirically determined loss of power of prediction was found to be less than expected 
on a priori grounds. Predictions of individual scores at the lower end of the IQ distribution were 
less acceptable. It is concluded that short forms are robust and of value in research and for 
screening purposes, but cannot be recommended for clinical purposes. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Wechsler Intelligence Scales for Children —Revised are still very widely used 
throughout the world for both research and clinical purposes. This is largely because of the 
vast data base which has accumulated on their use. However, they are time consuming — 
and hence expensive — to use, taking between one and one-and-a-half hours to administer 
all the subscales. For this reason, there have been many attempts to develop shortened 
forms of the scales to be used at least for screening purposes (Silverstein, 1975, 1982; 
Kaufman, 1979; Quatrocchi and Sherrets, 1980; Beck et al., 1983). 


It is generally recognised that shortened forms of any test will be less reliable and less 
valid than the full version. What is often overlooked is that whatever validation studies are 
undertaken, their results may not be generalisable to specific subsamples of the popula- 
tion. Typically, short forms are developed on the basis of the original standardisation data 
in the hope that they can be applied to children referred to various clinics. As Phillips 
(1984) recently reminded us, the factor structure of the WISC-R scores of clinic referrals 
differs from that of children in the standardisation sample. In Phillips’ sample (studying 
data from the original WISC), a two subtest short form (Block Design and Object Assem- 
bly) gave as good estimates of Performance IQ in a general sample as in his clinic sample, 
but the short form of the verbal scale (Similarities and Vocabulary) did not work equally 
well in both samples. Not only were Verbal IQs of the clinic sample overestimated, the 
interpretation of Verbal-Performance discrepancies in the clinic sample was called into 
question. 


Beck et al. (1983) draw attention to another aspect of cross-validation studies. Most 
short forms are developed on either the published standardisation data or on relatively 
large samples of protocols obtained for other purposes. The shortened version is developed 
by examining the correlation of subscale scores with Full Scale IQ and then selecting vary- 
ing numbers of subtests. The sum of the subscale scores is then prorated (what Silverstein, 
1984, calls using a linear scaling procedure) or are entered into a multiple-regression equa- 
tion to obtain an estimated Full Scale IQ. Typically, such estimates correlate over 0-90 
with the actual Full Scale IQs. However, this method is merely correlating part of the test 
with the whole test and capitalises on correlated errors of measurement (Kaufman, 1977). 
As Beck et al. (1983) argue, what is needed is to develop a short form on one sample and 
then to test out the validity on a separate one. In their own study, they did this on two sam- 

les of 300 children and found that four and five subtest short forms correlated in excess of 
-95, yielded FSIQ means which scarcely differed from those actually measured, and 
standard errors which were only marginally above those published for the entire WISC-R. 


*Inner London Education Authority Statistics Department 
**Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, London 
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To date, the Beck eż al. (1983) paper is the sole example in the literature reporting data 
on this cross-validation issue. The present paper addresses this issue with data from two 
British samples. 


METHOD 


As part of our studies of the effects of lead on children’s development (Yule et al., 1981; 
Hunter et al., 1985; Lansdown et al., 1986) WISC-R data were gathered on 194 children aged 
6 to 12 years in an outer London Borough and 302 children also aged 6 to 12 years in 
Leeds. In the first case, the children were selected for study because they lived near a busy 
road; in the second sample, they were selected because of higher risk of exposure to indus- 
trial emissions of lead. In neither sample were the lead levels elevated above the EEC refer- 
ence levels. The London children came from predominantly skilled working class homes; 
the Leeds sample had a higher proportion (23 per cent) of Registrar General Social Class 
IV and V families. The mean Full Scale IQ of each sample was 105 - 24 and 100 - 20 respec- 
tively. Testing was carried out at school by qualified clinical and educational psychologists 
who administered 11 subtests of the WISC-R (i.e. omitting Mazes), following standard 
procedures. All protocols were independently checked before the data were analysed. 


RESULTS 


Following the approach adopted by Beck et al. (1983), a stepwise regression procedure 
was used to develop short forms of the WISC-R using four or five subtest scores with FSIQ 
as the criterion variable. In order to assess empirically the degree of shrinkage (or loss of 
power) suffered by a predictive equation derived from one sample and applied to another, 
the reptes on formula from each sample was used to compute a set of predicted FSIQs for 
the other. and Pearson correlations between these scores and the measured FSIQs of the 
sample were computed, together with the standard errors of the estimates. 


Table 1 shows the regression equations used to predict FSIQ in our samples. Table 2 
details the Pearson correlations between the predicted and observed FSIQs using all the 
different prediction equations on both samples. 


TABLE 1 


SHORT-WISC: REGRESSIONS OF 4 OR 5 SUBSCALE SCORES ON FSIQ 





Derivation 


London II (4 var.): 1-60 X INFOR + 1 - 60 X OBJASS + 1 - 49 X ARITH + 1-47 X COMPRE + 39 - 65 
(86% variance) 


London II (S var.): 1 -36 X INFOR + 1-47 X OBJASS + 1 -44X ARITH + 1 -32X COMPRE + 1-05 
X PICARR + 34-04 
(91% variance) 

Leeds (4 var.): ere COMPRE + 1-60 X BLDES + 1-58 X INFOR + 1-37 X PIC-COM + 
(88% variance) 


Leeds (5 var.): 1-51 X COMPRE + 1-43 X BLDES + 1-52 XINFOR + 1-26X PICCOM+0-91 
X CODING + 33-83 


Beck et al. 1983 


Sample 1: 2-22 X VOCAB + 1-50 X BLDES + 1-34 X PICARR + 0-90 X CODING + 
4 (var) 38 - 98 

Beck et al. 1983 

Sample 2: 2-03 X VOCAB + 1-45 X OBJASS + ! - 15XPICARR + 1- 19X ARITH + 38 - 35 


(4 var.) 
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TABLE 2 


PERFORMANCE OF SHORT-WISC REGRESSION EQUATIONS ON Two SAMPLES 





Second London Sample Leeds Sample 
Equation Pearson r SE Pearsonr SE 
London II (4 var.) 0-94 5-00 0-92 5-19 
London I (5 var) 0-95 437 0-94 4-56 
Leeds (4 var.) 0-92 5-42 0-93 5:00 
Leeds (S.var.) 0-94 4-95 0-95 4-38 
Beck et al. 1983 0-93 5-32 0-89 6-08 
equat. 1 (4 var.) 
Beck et al. 1983 0-91 5-95 0-91 5-57 


equat. 2 (4 var.) 





All the correlations are highly significant — ranging from 0 - 89 to 0 - 95 — though they 
tend to be lower than those obtained by Beck et al. (their Table 1, p. 866). The standard 
errors of the estimates are slightly higher (ranging from 4-4 to 5- 4) than those reported by 
Beck, et al. (1983), whose SE estimate was 4 - 8 for the four subtest short version and 4- | for 
the five subtest version. The published SE for the entire WISC-R is 3 - 2. 


As in Beck’s study, it is clear from our results that the inclusion of additional subtests in 
the equations results in less shrinkage on cross-validation. In fact, the five-variable equa- 
tions performed better on cross-validation (i.e., when applied to the other sample) than the 
four-variable equations did when applied to the sample they were derived from. However, 
depending on the reasons for wanting to assess FSIQ using a short form of the WISC-R, 
the improvement in performance of a five-variable prediction equation over a four-varia- 
ble version may not be justified by the extra testing involved. It should also be noted that 
due to high intercorrelations between the subtests improvements in validity with addition 
of each extra subtest above five will become progressively smaller. 


Comparisons between actual mean IQ scores and predicted mean IQ scores are shown 
in Table 3. The means are all very close, indicating that none of the equations produced 
gross over- or under-estimates of the average Full Scale IQ of the samples. However, it is 
also important to consider whether the predictions distort the estimates of FSIQ of chil- 
dren at the extremes of distribution. 


To look at the effect of regression towards the mean we compared groups of children 
whose predicted FSIQs using the four-variable prediction equations differed by 10 points 
or more. As expected, overall, the children whose short-WISC IQ was over-estimated were 
less intelligent than the average for the group, while those whose IQ was under-estimated 
by at least 10 points were more intelligent than the average. However, it was also clear that 
the prediction equations derived from the different samples performed differently in this 
respect. The equation from the second London sample, with its relatively higher mean 
FSIQ, mis classified relatively more — (15 vs 12) of the Leeds sample’s lower IQ children as 
10 points or more higher, while the equation derived from the Leeds sample tended to clas- 
sify more of the second London children as less intelligent by 10 points or more (17 vs 3). 
This observation underlines the importance of taking into account the type of population 
from which a short form of the WISC-R is derived before applying it, particularly if the 
sample under study is in any way a special population. In fact, Beck’s prediction equations 
performed fairly well on our sample. Though the standard errors of estimates for the Leeds 
predictions were somewhat higher, the performance of the predictors on the second Lon- 
don sample was surprisingly good. 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN ACTUAL AND PREDICTED MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON FSIQ Scores 





pepe of i Second London Sample Leeds Sample 
Mean SD Mean SD 

Actual means 105 - 24 14-20 100 - 20 13-57 
London II (4) 105 - 27 13-29 101 - 56 13-17 
Leeds (4) 103 - 87 13-48 100 -21 12-63 
London II (5) 105-24 13-48 101 - 34 13:77 
Leeds (5) 103 - 64 13-74 100 - 15 12-85 
Beck et al. 1 (4) 105 - 40 12-56 100-75 12-06 
Beck et al. 2 (4) 104 - 16 12-28 98-89 . 12-18 


To get an idea of the stability of extreme scores, we looked at those children who fell 
into the bottom 10 per cent of the FSIQ distribution who were no longer classified in this 
group by the regression equations (Table 4). Overall, about one in four of the children in 
the bottom 10 per cent according to their measured FSIQ would not have been so 
identified had a short form of the test been used. 


TABLE 4 
PER CENT OF CHILDREN ORIGINALLY IN LOWER 10 PER CENT OF SAMPLE ON FSIQ, MISCLASSIFIED BY 
SHorT-WISC 
Second London Sample Leeds Sample 
Equation % Ratio % Ratio 
2nd London sample (4 var.) 22-2 4/18 20-8 5/30 
Leeds sample (4 var.) 33-0 6/18 26-7 8/30 
Beck et al. no. | 50-0 9/18 40-0 12/30 
Beck et al. no. 2 38-9 7/18 16-7 5/30 
2nd London sample (5 var.) 27-8 5/18 16-7 5/30 
Leeds sample (5 var.) 27-8 5/18 26-7 8/30 
DISCUSSION 


As with the Beck et al. (1983) study, the present study yielded a number of four and five 
subtest forms of WISC-R which have good predictive validity. The short forms correlated 
only slightly less well with FSIQs obtained on the cross-validational samples than they did 
in their own samples. In all cases, the correlation coefficient in the British samples 
exceeded 0-92. The standard errors were comparable with those reported by Beck et al. 
However, their equation did not perform as well on the present samples. In part, this could 
be due to the characteristics of the American samples, in that their means were at least 10 
points lower than the British means and they had a more restricted range. This underlines. 
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the importance of ensuring that prediction equations are not applied to scores of children 
outside the characteristics of the definitive sample. 


These results support the conclusion of Beck et al. (1983) that short forms based on 
multiple regression techniques are fairly robust. These short forms perform reasonably 
well in samples other than those on which they are based. There is no evidence for major 
loss of power or “shrinkage”. However, this conclusion applies to the whole sample. At the 
lower end of the IQ distribution, one in four children may be misclassified if only a short 
form is used. Clearly, short forms should not be used when important clinical decisions 
concerning individual children have to be made. 


Note that we are not recommending that the particular four or five subtest short forms 
examined in this paper should be used routinely for either research or screening for clini- 
cal purposes. These emerged in these particular samples as the subsets which accounted 
for most variance in FSIQ. As Kaufman (1979) cogently argues, in selecting a short form 
the purposes of the investigation have to be borne in mind. Usually, clinicians will want to 
tap the Verbal and Performance scales equally. 


Indeed, the difficulty of relying solely on statistical selection is well illustrated in Table 
1. In the London sample, Object Assembly emerges as a good predictor, but it takes the 
longest time of all subtests to administer. Where considerable time saving is paramount, 
this short form is not to be recommended. The contrast among the sets of tests selected in 
the London/Leeds and the Beck ef al. studies underlines the point made by Silverstein 
(1975), namely that many combinations of four or five subtests yield good predictions of 
FSIQ on the WISC-R. 


Short forms of WISC-R will continue to be used. This study demonstrates that such 
abbreviated tests are more robust than many critics assume in so far as there is good evi- 
dence for little loss of power in cross-validation. However, care must be taken to ensure 
that appropriate equations are selected to suit the population from which the subject is 
drawn and the possibility of misclassifying scores at the extremes of the range must be 
borne in mind. Short forms can be recommended for most research and screening pur- 
poses, but fuller testing is recommended for individual clinical purposes. 
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A NUTRITION THEORY OF THE SECULAR INCREASES IN 
INTELLIGENCE; POSITIVE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN HEIGHT, 
HEAD SIZE AND IQ 


By RICHARD LYNN 
(Universit: of Ulster, Coleraine, Northern Ireland) 


SUMMARY. The thesis is advanced that the secular increases in intelligence over the last half 
century are largely due to improvements in nutrition. These have brought about increases in 
height, head size and brain size of approximately one standard deviation, about the same magni- 
tude of increase as has taken place in intelligence. The thesis requires the existence of a positive 
correlation between head size and intelligence. Data for 310 9-10 year-olds obtained a correlation 
of +0-21. 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent studies in a number of economically developed nations including Britain, the 
United States, Australia, New Zealand and several countries of Continental Europe have 
shown that the intelligence of children has increased by approximately three IQ points per 
decade or one standard deviation over the last half century (Lynn and Hampson, 1986, 
Flynn, 1987). The magnitude of the increase has surprised students working in this field. 
One leading investigator has concluded that the increase cannot be genuine and hence 
that intelligence tests do not measure intelligence (Flynn, 1987). This conclusion is not 
accepted. The construct and predictive validity of intelligence test, recently reviewed by 
Gottfredson (1986), is too securely established to reject the tests as measures of intelli- 
gence. In this paper it is proposed that the increase is genuine and that the major factor 
_ Tesponsible has been improvements in nutrition. The objective of the paper is to present 
this theory and report some data consistent with it concerning positive associations 
between intelligence, height and head size. 


There are two principal arguments for the nutrition theory of the secular increases in 
intelligence. Firstly, there is direct evidence that nutrition affects intelligence; and sec- 
ondly, nutrition has improved in the economically developed nations over the course of 
the last half century. On the basis of these two propositions it is not unreasonable to infer 
that the improvements in nutrition have played a part in the increases in intelligence. The 
evidence for the two propositions is now summarised. 


The thesis that nutrition affects intelligence obtains support from various kinds of evi- 
dence. A number of studies have demonstrated that malnourished children tend to have 
low IQs but in many of these it is difficult to contro! for confounding factors such as 
low parental intelligence, poverty and other adverse conditions associated with 
mainourishment. 


One of the more persuasive studies is that of Winick et al. (1975) of Korean infants 
adopted by American parents. One hundred and eleven Korean female babies were classi- 
fied into three groups of malnourished, moderately nourished and well nourished on the 
basis of their height and weight. They were placed with American adoptive parents before 
the age of three years. The mean IQs of the three groups at the age of around 10 years were 
102 (malnourished), 106 (moderately nourished) and 112 (well nourished), the difference 
between groups 1 and 3 being statistically significant. It is difficult to see how the results 
can be plausibly explained except in terms of a permanently adverse effect of poor nutri- 
tion in infancy on subsequent intelligence. 


Probably the most convincing evidence for an effect of nutrition on intelligence comes 
from studies of identical twins with different birth weights. Where this occurs, the different 
birth weights are due to insufficient nutrition reaching one foetus from the mother’s pla- 
centa, causing retarded growth and light birth weight. The first study to investigate a possi- 
ble effect of low birth weight on later intelligence was carried out by Churchill (1965) and 
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Willerman and Churchill (1967). They reported data for 27 monozygotic twin pairs with 
differing birth weights intelligence-tested with the WISC at a mean age of 9- 6 years. The 
performance IQ of the lighter twins was 5-3 points lower than that of the heavier 
(statistically significant) and the verbal IQ 0- 4 points lower. A recent study from Denmark 
reports similar results for 14 monozygotic twins given the WISC at a mean age of 13 years. 
The performance IQ of the lighter twin was 7-1 points lower than that of the heavier 
although there was no difference on the verbal IQ (Hendrichsen et al., 1986). The use of 
monozygotic twins in these studies controls for genetic differences and postbirth 
environmental differences and so the results are advanced as convincing evidence that 
He pima nutrition at an early stage has a permanent adverse effect on subsequent intel- 
igence. 


The second premise of the nutrition theory of the secular increase in intelligence is that 
nutrition has improved over the course of the last half century. In the period between the 
two world wars several nutrition surveys showed that sub-optimal nutrition was prevalent 
for substantial proportions of the population. In Britain it was estimated that less than half 
the population were receiving adequate intakes of vitamins and minerals (Corry Mann, 
1926; Orr, 1936). Similar conclusions were reached in the United States and Japan (Palmer, 
1935; Takahashi, 1966). 


In the post-World War 2 decades, rising living standards have enabled people to buy 
more nutritious foods. The result has been that the height of children and young adults in 
the economically developed nations has increased over the last half century by around 7-8 
cm. This represents a rise of approximately one standard deviation, the same magnitude of 
DS as has taken place in intelligence (Van Wieringen, 1978; Whitehead and Paul, 
1988). 


The increases that have taken place in height have also occurred in head size. These 
increases have been recorded among infants, children and young adults. In Britain the 
head circumference of infants and young children has increased by approximately 1-5- 
2-0 cm over the last half century (Whitehead and Paul, 1988). Similar results have been 
obtained in Hong Kong (Davies et al., 1985). These increases in head size are also of the 
order of one standard deviation over a half century. Head size is correlated at a magnitude 
of approximately 0-8 with brain size (Brandt, 1978). Thus the secular increases in head 
size represent increases in brain size. 


_ The nutrition theory of the secular increases in intelligence proposes that the increases 
in head size are causally associated with the increases in intelligence. For this to be the 
case, there would have to be a positive correlation between head size and intelligence. The 


present paper reports data on this correlation and is therefore a test of the theory. 


A number of recent writers have rejected the proposition that there is any association 
between head size and intelligence. Thus “it is generally accepted that in healthy subjects 
there is little or no correlation between brain size and mental performance” (Engsner, 
1974, p. 37); and “despite the terms egghead, pinhead and bonehead, there is really no evi- 
dence to show that brain size is positively correlated with higher intelligence” (Latham, 
1974, p. 549). There were, however, several studies reporting the existence of such a correla- 
tion in the early years of the century. Pearson (1906) obtained a correlation of +0-11 
between head circumference and the ability of children as rated by teachers; Pearl (1906) 
obtained a correlation of +0-14 between head circumference and ratings of ability on 
Bavarian soldiers; and Murdoch and Sullivan (1923) reported a correlation of +0-22 
between head diameter and IQs among 600 American children. Nevertheless, there is a 
tendency for the credibility of antiquated findings such as these to deteriorate with age and 
many contemporary scholars are either unaware of the early studies or dismiss them. 


Before describing the study, it should be made clear that there are two mechanisms 
through which the secular increases in head size could be causally related to the increases 
in intelligence. The first is that larger heads contain larger brains, and it may be that larger 
brains tend to be more intelligent. This hypothesis would be consistent with the trend 
across species for large brained animals to be more intelligent than small brained animals 
Gerison, 1982; Mackintosh et al., 1985). It is not unreasonable that the same relationship 
may hold within humans. 
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There is. however, a second hypothesis that improvements in nutrition may have 
exerted their effects on intelligence through éffects on the neurological development of the 
brain, probably by generating improvements in the growth of the number of glial cells, the 
myelination of the neurons. the growth of dendrites and the formation of synaptic connec- 
tions. There is evidence from animal studies and from autopsies on humans that malnutri- 
tion adversely affects these neurological developments (Winick er al.. 1970; Dobbing, 1984). 
The effect of nutrition on intelligence could operate solely through the internal 
neurological development of the brain and its effect on increasing brain size could be a 
correlate of increased intelligence but not a cause. 


Which of these two mechanisms is operative is not crucial for the nutrition theory of 
the secular increases in intelligence. The theory only predicts that there should be positive 
associations between height, head size and intelligence, and it is to the test of this predic- 
tion that we now turn. 


METHOD 


The 310 subjects were 9- and 10-year-old children at four primary schools in the small 
town of Coleraine in Northern Ireland (161 boys and 149 girls). All the children in the 
grades for this age range were tested. except for absentees on the days of the testing. All the 
children were Caucasian. 


The intelligence test used was the Primary Mental Abilities (Thurstone, 1963). This test 
provides IQs for the reasoning, verbal, numerical. spatial and perceptual speed primary 
abilities, and in addition a total IQ. Head circumference was measured at its maximum, 
and height and weight were also recorded. 


RESULTS 


Descriptive statistics giving means and standard deviations for boys and girls sepa- 
rately are presented in Table 1. It will be seen that the girls obtained significantly higher 
means for the number, reasoning and perceptual speed primaries. These are typical results 
for British 9-10 year-olds. It will also be seen that the means are higher than the American 
norms. The mean total IQ for boys and girls together is 109 - 82. The principal reason for 
this high mean is that the American norms were obtained about 1960 (the test was pub- 
lished in 1963) whereas the present Northern Ireland data were obtained in 1987. Mean 
IQs in the United States have been increasing by approximately three IQ points per dec- 
ade, as noted in the introduction to this paper. Hence the contemporary American mean 
on the PMA can be assumed to be about 108 and very close to the mean for our Northern 
Ireland sample. The means for height, weight and head circumference are normal. 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR IQs, HEIGHT, WEIGHT AND HEAD CIRCUMFERENCE 

















MALES FEMALES 
Mean SD Mean SD t P 
VIQ 109-70 18 -39 110-30 16-47 0-30 NS 
NIQ 105 - 50 14-41 108 - 93 13-31 2-17 0-031 
SIQ 105 - 07 17 -43 102 - 36 14-47 1-48 NS 
RIQ 105- 16 16-47 109 - 99 15-64 2.64 0-009 
PSIQ 105 - 10 16-71 110-05 15-90 2:67 0-008 
Tot IQ 108 - 63 16-50 111-01 18-05 1-21 NS 
Age-Months 125 - 35 7-20 125 - 36 6°97 0-01 NS 
Height-cm 141 -34 6-90 140 - 34 6-74 1-29 NS 
Weight-kg 33 - 42 6-32 34- 67 7-90 1-55 NS 
Head c-cm 55-07 1-77 54-84 1-68 1-20 NS 
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The product moment correlations between head circumference and the IQs for the 
entire sample were 0 - 14** (reasoning), 0 - 26*** (verbal), 0- 11* (numerical), 0 + 12* (spa- 
tial), 0 - 07 (perceptual speed) and 0 - 18*** (total IQ). The asterisks denote statistical signif- 
icance at the 5 per cent, 1 per cent and 0-1 per cent levels. 


The complete correlation matrix for boys and girls separately is given in Table 2. It will 
be seen that the five primary abilities are quite highly intercorrelated, as would be 
expected. The IQs are positively correlated with height: all six correlations are statistically 
significant for girls and three are statistically significant for boys. Weight shows no correla- 
tion with IQs or possibly a very small negative correlation among girls. Head circumfer- 
ence is positively correlated with IQ for each sex separately, five of the six correlations 
being statistically significant among girls and two of the six among boys. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION MATRIX FOR Boys (BOTTOM LEFT) AND GIRLS (Top RIGHT) 


Height Weight HeadC Vv N S R PS Total IQ 

Height _ 63 38 19 26 16 20 30 27 
Weight 73 — 35 —12 —10 —09 —18 —03 ~13 
Head C 26 36 — 28 23 25 19 12 23 
1Q-—V 16 07 25 — 67 54 70 63 84 
IQ—N 04 —03 03 62 — 48 70 69 81 
IQ-S 11 ll 02 44 43 _ 55 48 68 
IQ—R 12 -01 12 70 55 54 _ 65 82 
ig —PS 19 10 05 59 70 45 58 — 83 

Total 19 08 rs 86 81 64 83 83 ~ 


Decimal points omitted. Statistical significance levels are 13 (P<0- 05) and 17 (P<0- 01). 


Since the association between brain size and cognitive ability across species normally 
takes body size into account by the derivation of an encephalisation quotient expressing 
brain size in relation to body size, it may be thought appropriate to consider this question 
in relation to the present sample. The simplest measure of body size is weight, but since 
this has no correlation with IQ, there is no effect to be removed by partialling it out. It may 
be arguable that height should be partialled out and for those who take this view the par- 
tial correlations between head size and IQ, partialling out height, are +0-07 (boys) and 
+0: 14* (girls). However, it is considered that these are not appropriate calculations 
because height is not causal to head size. Rather, the positive correlation between height 
and head size arises because of a common effect of nutrition. 


All of the 12 correlations between head circumference and IQ for the primary abilities 
for boys and girls are positive. Six of the 12 correlations calculated on boys and girls sepa- 
rately are statistically significant and on the combined sample five out of the six correla- 
tions are statistically significant. The overall correlation on both sexes between total IQ on 
the test and head circumference of +0- 18 (P <0-01) can appropriately be corrected for 
unreliability of the intelligence test and of head size as a measure of brain size. Assuming 
reliability coefficients of 0-9 and 0-8 respectively, the corrected correlation is +0- 21. 


DISCUSSION 


It is considered that the findings of significant positive associations between height, 
head size and intelligence among this child population provide corroboration for the 
nutrition theory of the secular increases in eliene. It is not easy to explain this set of 
intercorrelations except in terms of the theory that nutrition affects all three variables and 
hence brings them into positive correlation. This in turn implies that nutrition is a signifi- 
cant determinant of intelligence among contemporary children. 
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The nutrition theory of the secular rise of intelligence provides an explanation for one 
of the puzzling features of these increases. This is that the visuo-spatial abilities have 
shown greater rises than the verbal-educational abilities. When the Wechsler tests have 
been used, greater increases have been found on the performance scale, largely measures 
of visuo-spatial abilities, than on the verbal scale. These differential rates of increase have 
been found in the United States, Japan, Austria, France and West Germany (Flynn, 1987). 
Similarly in Britain the increases on Cattell’s Culture Fair test and on the Coloured Pro- 
gressive Matrices, non-verbal tests with a visuo-spatial component, have been 
aproximately 2 - 5 IQ points per decade, as compared with the smaller increases of approx- 
imately 0 - 4 IQ points per decade on the Mill Hill Vocabulary Test and 1- 1 IQ points per 
decade on the verbal-educational test used in the 1932 Scottish survey (Lynn and 
Hampson, 1986; Lynn et al., 1987, 1988). These differential rates of increase of the two 
abilities are probably surprising, since it might be expected that with improvements in edu- 
cation and affluence the verbal-educational abilities would have shown greater rises than 
the visuo-spatial. The nutrition theory of the increases explains this problem. It was noted 
in the introduction that the studies of the intelligence of identical twins with different birth 
weights show that the visuo-spatial abilities are more seriously impaired in light birth 
weight babies while the verbal abilities are hardly affected. This indicates that, for some 
reason not at present understood, sub-optimal nutrition has more serious adverse effects 
on the visuo-spatial abilities. This would explain why, as nutrition has improved over the 
course of the last half century, it is the visuo-spatial abilities which have shown the greater 
improvement. 


If the nutrition theory of the secular increase in intelligence is correct it carries impor- 
tant implications for educational and developmental psychology. During the last 20 years 
or so considerable efforts have been expended to attempt to raise the intelligence of 
deprived children through headstart programmes. These have largely concentrated on pro- 
viding cognitive stimulation for young children in accordance with the widespread belief 
among educational and developmental psychologists that cognitive stimulation is the 
principal environmental determinant of intelligence. Yet the results of the headstart prog- 
rammes have been disappointing and although they may have increased specific cognitive 
skills for two or three years it is doubtful whether they have had any permanent effect on 
intelligence (Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Jensen 1989). Yet in spite of the disappointing results 
of these attempts to raise children’s intelligence by increased cognitive stimulation, intelli- 
gence has been increasing spontaneously over recent decades. Nutrition theory suggests 
that this may be because it is nutrition rather than cognitive stimulation which is the major 
environmental determinant of intelligence. This in turn suggests that the way to tackle the 
problem of low intelligence among deprived children may be through measures designed 
to improve their nutrition. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL TRANSFER OF NON-VERBAL INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS: AN (IN)VALIDATION STUDY 


By RENE S. PARMAR 
(State University of New York at Buffalo, USA) 


SUMMARY. Non-verbal intelligence tests have been used widely in India for measurement and 
research without adequate examination of their validity in the Indian culture. The present study 
provides evidence that a test meeting the specified conditions for “culture-fairness” does not 
demonstrate the expected equal performance across cultures. A comparison of children from the 
normative sample of the Test of Non-Verbal Intelligence and a matched sample of Indian children 
was conducted. Confirmatory factor analysis was not supported by the data structure. Factor 
scales comparisons between the two groups indicated significant differences. Item analyses indi- 
cated that items requiring matching were those significantly different. Comparison of students at 
different levels of ability and aptitude within the Indian sample indicated. that the test did not 
discriminate sufficiently for classification or diagnostic usefulness: 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years there has been a growing recognition in India of the need to develop 
psycho-educational testing measures which demonstrate validity in the Indian culture. 
Though research exists that is conventional and sound, most of it is directed towards 
American and Western European needs, rather than problems and trends in India (Sinha, 
1973). Thus, there are insufficient data available that could guide policy-making for educa- 
tional practice in India. 


An emerging educational interest in India, special education, has emphasised the need 
for reliable and efficient instruments to assess cognitive capacity. Major tests currently 
used in India for intellectual assessment include (a) Raven’s Progressive Matrices (RPM) 
(Raven, 1960), (b) Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) (Wechsler, 1949), (c) 
Non-Language Test of Verbal Intelligence (Chatterji and Mukherjee, 1967), (d) Bhatia’s 
Battery (Bhatia, 1955), (e) Kerala Non-Verbal Test of Intelligence (Nair, 1968), (f) Cattell 
Culture-Free Intelligence Test (CCFT) (Cattell and Cattell, 1959), and (g) Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man Test (Goodenough, 1926). These are adaptations primarily from western 
psychological thought, and frequently bear little relevance to conditions in India. Further, 
they do not address the vast differences in socio-economic status, literacy, and language 
that exist among the various subcultures in India. Most need extensive adaptations, to the 
extent that the adapted test does not completely reflect the theoretical basis on which it was 
formed. For example, the Information subtest of the WISC is simply deleted when testing 
Indian subjects, and this scale is not considered when computing IQ scores. Further, ver- 
bal and non-verbal or performance tests are used interchangeably, which is likely to bias 
predictions based on test results (Nair, 1975). This issue has serious negative implications 
for educational or clinical decisions based on results. 


Efforts to use standardised tests in comparative studies across cultures have resulted in 
confusing and often contradictory results and frustration. One explanation for this lack of 
acceptance of “culture-fair” measures may be that, in studies of intelligence testing and 
consequent conclusions about cognitive ability, it has rarely been acknowledged that the 
instruments used in such studies were thoroughly inadequate for the culture under study 
(Zaidi, 1979). Further, limited attempts at cross-cultural study have not always been guided 
by sound theoretical orientation taken from main psychological literature. 


Table 1 presents a list of validity studies conducted with non-verbal intelligence meas- 
ures. Some of the problems of current research programmes are: 


(1) A majority of studies have used only one method to investigate the applicability of 
the test under consideration. 
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TABLE 1 


VALIDITY STUDIES ON NON-VERBAL TESTS IN INDIA — METHODOLOGY 


Author 


Desai (1980) 
Dosajh (1958) 
Ghuman (1975) 
Mehrotra (1967) 
Mohan (1972) 
Mohan(1972) 
Mohanty (1980) 
Mohsin (1959) 
Patted (1967) 
Rath (1954) 

M. Sinha (1975) 


Sinha & Chandrakala 
(1972) 


Author 


Rao (1965) 
Singh & Hundal (1971) 


Author 


Bevli (1982) 
S. N. Rao (1962) 


Author 
Chatterji & Mukherjee 
(1967) 
Chawla (1969) 
Deb (1966) 
Hundal (1965) 
Kakkar (1975) 
A. S. Nair (1973) 


K. S. Nair (1975) 
Rao & Gupta (1984) 


R. R. P. Sinha (1980) 
Warhadpande & Sethi 
(1964) 


Raven’s Progressive Matrices 


Method 


F.A. 
Corr. 
ANOVA 
t 
Corr. 
Corr. 
ANOVA 
Corr. 
orr. 
ANOVA 
X&SD 
Corr. 
Corr. 


Comparison 


Vbl. & N-VbI. 
N-Vbl. & Ach. 
Br. & Ind. 

Vbl. & N-Vbl. 
M&F 

Vbl. & N-Vbl. 
High & Low SES 
Ach. & N-VbIl. 


Age levels 
N-VbL & N-Vbl. 


Cattell Culture-Fair Test of Intelligence 


Method 


X&SD 
X&SD 


Method 


ANOVA 
Corr. 


Method 
X&SD 


Comparison 
Vbl. & N-VbI. 
Vbl. & N-Vbl. 

Draw-A-Man 


Comparison 


High & Low SES. 
N-Vbl. & Ach. 


Other 


Comparison 
Vbl. & N-VbI. 


Reliability 
Reliability 
Vbl. & N-VbI. 
Lang. & N-Vbl. 
N-VbI. Tests 
Vbl. & N-Vbl. 
Validity 


Tribal & Non-Tribal 
Lang. & Ach. 


Test 


CCFT 
CCFT 


Findings 


not supportive 
supportive 
not supportive 
not supportive 
supportive 
supportive 
not supportive 
not supportive 
not supportive 
supportive 
supportive 


not supportive 


Findings 


not supportive 
supportive 


Findings 


not supportive 
not supportive 


Findings 
supportive 


supportive 
supportive 
supportive 
not supportive 
supportive 
supportive 
supportive 


supportive 
supportive 
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Note: F. A. = Factor Analysis; Corr. = Correlation; X & SD = Means and Standard Deviations; Vbl. = 
Verbal tests; N-VbI. = Non-verbal tests, M = Males; F = Females; Br. = British; Ind. = Indian; SES = 
Socio-economic status; Lang. = Language tests; Ach. = Achievement tests, CMNV = Chatterjee & 


Mukherji Non-Verbal Test; GIT = General Intelligence Test; LT = Leiter test; KNV = Kerala 
est; APS = Alexander Performance Scale; R-T = R Test. 


Verbal 


on- 
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(2) Several studies utilise purely descriptive methodology, yet make inferential state- . 
ments when describing results. 


(3) A majority of studies look at only one dimension of reliability or validity. 
(4) The studies provide conflicting evidence regarding test validity. 
(5) Several studies have employed obscure tests with unknown norms. 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the extent to which a non-verbal test of intel- 
ligence, the Test of Non-Verbal Intelligence (TONI) (Brown et al., 1982) may be used for 
assessing intellectual abilities of children in India. This investigation is important to both 
Indian, as well as other third world, educators and psychologists: current instruments in 
wide use throughout Asia and Africa do not demonstrate adequate validity, as procedures 
for development and cultural transport are frequently not in adherence to recommended 
guidelines for such practice. 


Two common assumptions in cross-cultural test transferability are that (a) experts are 
adequate judges of whether or not a test is likely to be biased, and (b) it is possible, based 
on intuitive logic, to determine which items will reveal bias. These assumptions have not 
always been empirically validated. The present study provides evidence that popular 
assumptions do not hold up against close scrutiny. 


The TONI was selected for use in the present study for several reasons. First, it meets 
criteria specified by Jensen (1980) for selection of culturally-reduced tests, i.e., (a) it is a per- 
formance measure, (b) instructions are presented in pantomime to subjects, (c) it provides 
preliminary practice items, (d) it is untimed, (e) items are comprised of abstract figural 
content, (f) items require abstract reasoning rather than factual information, and (g) prob- 
lems are designed in such a way that subjects may not guess at answers from memory of 
similar items encountered in the past. Due to the nature of the instrument, it can be used in 
both cultures in its original standardised form which means that the results are accessible 
to a variety of analyses on equivalence (Malpass and Poortinga, 1986). 


Second, the TONI is a relatively recently developed test. Tests commonly used for 
cross-cultural study have been developed and standardised several decades ago. Norms 
developed at that time would not be considered representative today (D. Sinha, 1981). Fur- 
ther, the standardisation sample itself, in many cases, has not been representative even of 
the culture in which the test was originally developed. On the other hand, the 
standardisation sample of the TONI appears to have been carefully chosen to be repre- 
sentative of the relevant American population (Clark, 1985). 


The authors of the TONI developed the test to fill the need for an instrument which 
measures intellectual ability of persons for whom traditional tests, which use written or 
spoken language as part of their content or testing format, are inappropriate. These include 
“people who are unable to read or write and people who have poor or impaired language 
skills, such as aphasics, non-English speakers, and individuals who are mentally retarded, 
learning disabled, deaf, or culturally different” (Brown et al., 1982, p. 2). 


METHOD 


Design 

To control for extraneous variance and eliminate rival hypotheses, cross-cultural 
studies must employ controls and procedures that are not generally applied to experimen- 
tal research. This is because cross-cultural research seldom meets the requirement of the 
experimental paradigm, such as (a) equating samples through randomisation (Campbell 
and Stanley, 1966, p. 2), and (b) exercising control over all treatments under study (Cook 
and Campbell, 1979, p. 98-99) and, therefore, cannot use the inferential strategy of a proper 
experiment (Malpass and Poortinga, 1986). Consequently, statistical techniques must be 
utilised to control for extraneous effects. 


Prior research in cross-cultural transferability of tests has provided evidence that 
observing certain methodological constraints leads to results that may be interpreted with 
greater confidence than those obtained from traditional experimental study. The major 
areas of differentiation between cross-cultural and traditional experimental research are 
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(a) sample selection, (b) instrument selection, (c) data collection procedures, and (d) statis- 
tics for equivalence. 


Problems in analysing cross-cultural equivalence of tests arise when only one strategy 
or technique is used. A multistrategy approach is recommended (Hui and Triandis, 1983, 
1985) which combines highly mathematical and statistical techniques with those that place 
considerable demands on the researcher's conceptualisation ability. 


Sample selection 

Based on a review of studies previously conducted in India (cf. Nanda, et al., 1965; 
Jachuck and Mohanti, 1974; Panda and Das, 1970; Das and Singha, 1975; D. Sinha, 1978), 
the following variables were selected to be controlled: (a) literacy level, (b) area of resi- 
dence, and (c) socio-economic level. 


(a) Literacy level. Students selected for the present study were 7-, 8- and 9-year-old school 
children currently enrolled in second (N = 36) and third (N = 54) grade classes. Ninety 
normally-achieving children were selected from schools in Lucknow, India. This number 
was considered adequate for the statistical procedures to be applied to the data. Eighteen 
mentally retarded children selected for the study were also currently enrolled in school. 
Since no national criteria exist to identify the mentally retarded, children selected were 
those enrolled in a school for the mentally retarded, and whose WISC-R scores indicated 
their cognitive aptitude to be between 69 and 40 IQ points. The comparison group selected 
from the TONI normative sample consisted of children matched on grade level with no 
significant difference in mean age from the Indian normally-achieving group (t = 1 - 08, df 
= 224, P<0 - 01). Table 2 presents mean ages of students and the age range. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN AGE AND AGE RANGES OF SUBJECTS IN MONTHS 


Group Mean Age Range 
Indian 95-9 84-120 
(Normally-Achieving) : 
Indian 108-1 84-130 
{Mentally Retarded) 
American 95-0 84-111 
(Normative Sample) 


(b) Area of residence. Children for the present study were selected from schools in a 
major urban area (Lucknow, India) where they have exposure to a variety of experiences. 
Children selected from the normative sample of the TONI were also from urban residen- 
tial areas. 


(c) Socio-economic level. Socio-economic variables were controlled for by selection of 
children from middle to upper-middle class backgrounds, enrolled in private schools. In 
India private school education is accessible only to middle- and upper-middle-class chil- 
dren, and is comparable to standards of education in the US. In addition, schools where 
the medium of instruction is English were selected, where children are exposed to western 
literature, art, and concepts. Hollingshead’s Index was used to verify socio-economic 
standing. Table 3 presents information on socio-economic background of the selected 
groups. 


Instrumentation 

The TONI is described by its authors as a language free test designed to measure cogni- 
tive ability, appropriate for use with subjects ranging in age from 5:0 through 85:11 years. 
The basis of all the TONI items is visual problem-solving (Brown et al., 1982). The authors 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES OF SUBJECTS AT HOLLINGSHEAD INDEX SOCIO-ECONOMIC LEVELS 


Indian American 
(Normally- (Normative- 


Level Achieving) Sample) 
I 28-1 16-0 
Il 40-4 23-2 
Il 31-5 48-8 
IV — 12-0 





selected this test in the light of the work of Sternberg (1980) who considered problem-solv- 
ing to be a general component of intelligent behaviour rather than a subskill. Further, 
Resnick and Glaser (1976) have also cited problem-solving as the basis for functional inde- 
pendence. Problem-solving lends itself readily to the abstract content and the non-verbal 
testing format used in the TONI. 


The TONI purports to measure problem-solving ability, rather than general “intelli- 
gence”, by measuring respondents’ performance on five types of problem-solving tasks: 
1. Simple matching. 
_ 2, Analogies: (a) matching, (b) addition, (c) subtraction, (d) alteration, and (e) progres- 
sions. 
3. Classification. 
4. Intersections. 
5. Progressions. 


The TONI was standardised on 1,929 persons ranging in age from 5 years 0 months to 
85 years 11 months. Demographic characteristics approximated the 1980 United States 
population (47 per cent male, 53 per cent female; 77 per cent Caucasian, 14 per cent 
Negroid, 9 per cent Other; 78 per cent urban, 22 per cent rural). 


Internal consistency analysis revealed coefficient alphas of 0-78 to 0-91. Kuder- 
Richardson 21 coefficients of 0-8 and 0-9 are reported for two age groups. K-R 21 coeffi- 
cients computed on mentally retarded, deaf, and learning disabled samples consistently 
exceeded 0-8. 


Concurrent and construct validity was established through comparison with Raven's 
Progressive Matrices, Leiter International Performance Scale, WISC-R, Otis-Lennon 
Mental Ability Test, Iowa Test of Basic Skills, SRA Achievement Series, and the Stanford 
Achievement Test. All coefficients reported exceed 0 - 35, with 41 per cent exceeding values 
of 0: 80. Further, mean raw scores of the sample follow developmental patterns reported in 
current psychological literature. 


Data collection procedures 
Procedures which control for extraneous effects as described by Cronbach and Drenth 
(1972), Irvine and Carroll (1980), and D. Sinha (1981) were utilised. Briefly they are: 


(1) Examiner effect. To maximise correct interpretation of response, examiners trained 
in education and psychology, indigenous to the children’s culture were used. 


(2) Setting effect. Students were tested at their own schools, in as close proximity to their 
classrooms as possible. 


(3) Effect of unfamiliar materials. The TONI provides practice items, so testees may 
familiarise themselves with the format of the test and the type of response desired. 


(4) Response time constraints. The TONI is untimed, allowing sufficient time to make a 
response without undue pressure for speedy performance. — 
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(5) Ambiguous directions. Since pantomime is used rather than written or oral lan- 
guage, the risk of non-comprehension due to linguistic complexity are minimised. Admin- 
istration of training items permits verification of comprehension of pantomimed direc- 
tions. 


Statistics for equivalence 

Concern has been expressed about equivalence of data sets used in cross-cultural 
studies. The major types of equivalence described as essential by Hui and Triandis (1985) 
are addressed below. 


(1) Conceptual/functional equivalence. The selection of students with similar levels of 
literacy in both cultures, and comparable exposure to testing contributed to maintaining 
functional equivalence. Since the TONI items consist of stimuli that are “not symbolic 
and ag no inherent meaning” (Brown et al., 1982), conceptual equivalence was main- 

` tained. 


(2) Equivalence in construct operationalisation. As evidenced in the literature, the con- 
cept of intelligence is similarly operationalised in both India and the US. Indian psychol- 
ogy is rooted in American and European psychological thought, and in both problem- 
solving is considered a primary component of intelligence. 


(3) Item equivalence. Utilisation of identical testing instruments in both cultures India 
and the US normative group), made possible by the format of the TONI, ensured item 
equivalence. 


(4) Metric/scalar equivalence. Since administration procedures and items were identi- 
cal for both cultural groups, it was possible to use the same scoring methods and scales for 
direct comparisons. i 


RESULTS 


Based on the definition of a scientific model presented by Reynolds and Brown (1984), 
a hierarchical procedure was used to determine the validity of the TONI. Content validity 
issues were first addressed by selection of instrumentation that meets criteria defined by 
Jensen (1980), Salvia and Ysseldyke (1981), Berk (1982), and Reynolds (1982) for a 
“culturally reduced” test. However, since such attempts in the past have failed to produce a 
test that was not culturally loaded in some way, further analysis was conducted. 


Factor scale difference 

In comparing factor scales derived through principal components analysis it was found 
that the American and Indian normally-achieving students evidenced significant differ- 
ences on Scales 2, 3, 4,5, and 6 (Table 4). No significant differences were found for Scale 1. 


The difference in factor scales indicates differences in the underlying response pattern 
of the two groups on the hypothetical trait being measured (problem-solving). The scien- 
tific value of this difference is made more interpretable by the fact that many “ambient” 


TABLE 4 


FACTOR SCALE MEANS AND CRITICAL VALUES OF F 











Group Scale 1 Scale 2 Scale 3 Scale 4 Scale 5 Scale 6 
Indian 0-01 2-88 1-21 0-02 0-52 0-21 
American 0-15 5-10 1-41 0-09 0-82 0-36 
F 2:37 98 -42* 22: 72* 11 -95* 64- 17* 41 -53* 
P 0-01 0-01 0:01 0-01 0-01 0-01 


nt tt 


Note: An asterisk (*) indicates significant differences between the group means. 
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variables were accounted for. Ambient variables are defined as antecedents that are not 
considered within the context of the focal theory, but which can reasonably provide alter- 
native explanations of observed differences (Poortinga and Malpass, 1986). In the present 
study, differences between the groups are not attributable to (a) variance in subject charac- 
teristics, and (b) variance in testing procedures as these ambient variables were controlled. 


Differences in cognitive strategy application can be attributed to differences in educa- 
tional training, cultural differences in strategy utilisation, or a different approach to the 
task of problem-solving. Further information on this dimension may be obtained by inter- 
viewing subjects and determining the reasons for their chosen responses. Such a qualita- 
tive approach would determine the strategies applied by subjects to the task. However, this 
poou was beyond the scope of the present study: this would be an avenue for future 
research. 


Thus the assumption may not be made that since the TONI is devoid of language and 
utilises non-representational symbols, it is “culture-fair”. This supports the findings of 
Jensen (1968), Irvine (1969), Vernon (1969), Ortar (1972), Court (1982) and Gonzalez (1982) 
on other non-verbal measures of abstract problem-solving such as the CCFT, RPM, and 
the Leiter. It also supports the view proposed by Berk (1982), Reynolds (1982), and Rey- 
nolds and Brown (1984) that attempts to reduce cultural loading of aptitude test items have 
thus far resulted in failure. 


Item characteristic curve differences 

The item characteristic curves for the American and Indian normally achieving groups 
were compared. The difference between the average point biserial correlations for the two 
groups was 0 - 079. This difference was not significant at P<0-01. For individual items, a 
comparison of point biserial correlation values evidenced that items 4, 8, 10, and 22 indi- 
cated significant differences. Deletion of these items would increase the discrimination 
power of the test. 


Raw percentages of correct answers for each item were converted to a Rasch scale for 
comparison of the two groups. Item 4 was the only item indicating significant differences 
and it would thus be inappropriate for a test to be used with both Indian and American 
students. However, since this item represents only 0-05 per cent of the total number of 
ene s doubtful whether deletion would have any significant effect on overall difficulty 
evel of the test. 


In examining items found to be biased in terms of their discrimination ability and diffi- 
culty level, it was found that differing items were predominantly those which required sim- 
ple matching, or analogous matching strategies (Table 5). 


TABLE 5 


ITEMS EVIDENCING SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN INDIAN AND AMERICAN SUBJECTS 


Item © FomA Form B 
1 simple matching simple matching 
3 simple matching matching analogy 
4 simple matching matching analogy 
5 matching analogy classification 
8 matching analogy matching analogy 
10 matching analogy matching analogy 
22 intersection classification 
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This finding indicates that there appears to be some fundamental difference in the way 
young Indian and American literate children Pppron D the task of matching to a given 
sample. It is not evident from the results whether this difference is due to the way the prob- 
lem is presented, or whether the task of matching itself is approached differently, with the 
Indian group looking for a non-matching figure, rather than a matching one. Deletion of 
ems requiring matching skills may provide a test that is more valid for use with Indian 
children. 


It is not possible to infer that Indian children do not possess matching abilities, as evi- 
dence of their matching ability exists in that they have successfully acquired language and 
mathematical skills, both of which depend to some degree on the ability to match. The dis- 
covery of difference in a particular skill supports the findings of numerous other studies 
reviewed by Pick (1980). In the research discussed, differences in cognitive strategies of 
subjects are evident between two groups on a standardised test. However, both groups 
demonstrate the same level of ability when tested in a format more closely related to the 
demands of their cultural environment. Thus, claims of apparent cultural differences in 
ability to abstract or to think in generalities may not be made based on the results of a 
standardised test alone. 


No indication of different approaches to tasks requiring matching have been reported 
in the literature on abstract problem-solving ability of Indian children. Further research 
with a larger sample would be necessary before conclusive statements may be made 
regarding matching skills of Indian children. No literature was found which examined 
item characteristic curves of Indian children on non-verbal tests which had been adapted 
from the West, so supportive statements could not be made. 


Reynolds and Brown (1984) state that panels of expert judges in both minority and 
majority cultures have not, thus far, been able to predict any better than chance which 
items in any given aptitude test will prove to be biased against one of the cultures. The 
findings support their contention. 


Achievement and ability level differences 

To examine the discriminant validity, a comparison was made between the mean 
TONI Quotient scores of normally achieving (X = 82-28) and mentally retarded (X = 
60 - 30) children in India. The 22-point difference between the two groups was highly sig- 
nificant (F = 107- 14, df = 1, 107, P = <0- 01). It represented a difference of more than one 
standard deviation (15 points), but less than two standard deviations, which is the conven- 
tional discrepancy for diagnosis of mental retardation in the US (AAMD, 1973). 


Mean raw scores of third grade and second grade normally achieving Indian children 
were compared. The third graders (X = 9 - 87) scored significantly higher than the second 
graders (X = 7-03). An F value of 13-91 was obtained for 1 and 89 degrees of freedom, 
P<0-01. 


Further, when scores were converted to TONI Quotients, no significant differences 
were found, indicating that standard scores computed for the two groups reflect their dif- 
ferent levels of achievement. Further study on children at different grade levels would be 
Frea to determine the discrimination ability of the TONI at various age and grade lev- 
els. 


To determine predictive validity, multiple regression analysis of TONI Quotients of 
second and third graders, using their WISC scores as the criterion variable, was conducted. 
The intercept (alpha) was 110-25 for second graders, and 130-78 for third graders. Thus 
the TONI has different predictive meaning for the two groups in relation to the WISC. This 
indicates that the two groups differ on a third variable which correlates positively with 
both the test and the criterion. Grade level and age are two possible extraneous variables 
which may have had this effect. 


Slope bias was not evident in that no significant differences were found between the 
slope coefficients (betas) for the two groups (t = —0- 105, df = 89, P = <0- 01). The coeffi- 
cients, however, were extremely small (0-048 for second graders and —0- 152 for third 
graders), indicating little relationship between WISC and TONI performance of students. 
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R? a were also extremely small (R? = 0-001 for second graders, and 0 - 020 for third 
graders). 


When regressing TONI Quotient scores with those on the WISC Full Scale, it was 
found that for third graders the slope had a minor negative trend. Thus, children demon- 
strating a higher level of ability on the TONI appear to actually show relatively lower 
WISC scores. Differences between the slopes and intercepts of the two groups were not 
statistically significant, however. Thus homogeneity of regression was evident across the 
two groups (Reynolds and Brown, 1984) indicating fairness in prediction. 


Further, normally-achieving Indian children showed, generally, average to above aver- 
age performance on the WISC (X = 123 - 4), while their performance on the TONI was at 
below average levels. Possible explanations which may be considered are: 


(1) Indian children are actually hampered by the non-verbal format. 


(2) The dimension of intelligence measured by the TONI is not placed in as high prior- 
ity by persons in India as the dimensions measured by the WISC. 


(3) Since the Indian WISC was standardised on a wide cross-section of population, 
including literate and non-literate subjects, this may have artifically inflated the scores for 
literate children. 


If similar negative regression were to be found for children at higher grade levels, this 
would imply that educational approaches used in India actually deter children from 
engaging in the kind of mental activity required to answer TONI items. Research with illit- 
erate children would also be of interest, to determine the relationship of the TONI with 
schooling effects. 


CONCLUSION 


“The question of the extent to which basic psychological processes are common to 
mankind is perhaps the major one being pursued by cross-cultural psychology” (Jahoda, 
1980, P: 111). There appears to be no a priori criterion by which to distinguish the culture- 
specific from the universal (Triandis, 1980). Thus, the investigation of psychological 
processes in each culture of interest warrants research. The present study adds to the litera- 
ture on the investigation of the above question. 


Use of standardised tests developed in the US and Western Europe to determine scho- 
lastic aptitude of children in India and other third world countries is gaining popularity 
with increased interest in special education programme development. However, a careful 
evaluation of the validity of one instrument reveals that accurate estimation of children’s 
ability cannot be obtained because of bias inherent in the test. Ifa currently developed test, 
constructed in adherence to specifications for cross-cultural usage, indicates bias, implica- 
tions are not promising for other tests in popular usage. Multiple measures, including 
indigeneously developed tests, teacher evaluation, and informal assessment procedures are 
advised. Exclusive use of abstract-figural tests, and tests not standardised on relevant sam- 
ples should be avoided. 


Correspondence and requests for reprints should be addressed to Dr Rene S. Parmar, Department 
ao awe gnd Instruction, 593 Baldy Hall, State University of New York at Buffalo, Buffalo, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ASTINGTON, J. W. et al., (Eds.) (1988). Developing Theories of Mind. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, pp. 447, £10 - 95 pbk., ISBN 0-415-00595-7. 


The ideas, arguments and evidence which pack the 21 chapters of this collection fully 
justify their publication together. That authors take up points of detail from the other con- 
tributions helps to clarify the pattern of similarities and differences in usage of terms and 
interpretation of data to an extent that is refreshingly novel. The collection is a timely 
album of photographs of current news about young children’s beliefs about minds and 
their activities. The four sections are entitled: I — Developmental origins of children’s 
knowledge (beliefs?) about the mind, II — Co-ordinating representational states with the 
world: understanding the relationships among perception, knowledge and reality, I — 
Further development of a theory of mind: understanding mental states in social interac- 
tion and communication, and IV — Further theoretical implications of children’s concepts 
of mind. These give the flavour of the issues, revolving around the young child’s passage 
through the history of the philosophy of mind. 


Be warned. The going is hard. The text is dense. The arguments are tight. Just as philos- 
ophy books need to be read paragraph by paragraph, with repetition and checking, so do 
some of the arguments here. With and since Piaget we have begun to face up to the 
complexities of the details of the intellectual development, and the authors are correctly 
concerned with precision of both description and explanation. 


It is to be regretted if these complexities are reduced to the glib formulae on the 
dustjacket. To reduce the details to readily assimilable and false generalisations is reminis- 
cent of the degraded and degrading accounts of Piaget's work that made frequent appear- 
ances in journal articles as well as student essays. The same over-simplifications should 
not be encouraged in this brave new field. 


Three other regrets can be expressed. The first is the continuing traces of romantic sur- 
prise that affects some commentators. We are entitled to see whole children and parts of 
children as wonderful, but these reactions become dangerous if we begin to see “rapid 
mastery” or “subtle appreciation” as substitutes for explanations. Related to this is the fact 
that whether changes occur “quickly” or “slowly”, “dramatically” or “gradually”, does not 
explain either how the changes came about or why they did not occur earlier or later than 
they did. We have to explain changes, but the models implied in a number of chapters are 
still trapped by Zeno’s paradox: they do not address the issue of transitional states. 


Zeno does not improve his citation Index count as a result of this publication. Aristotle 
is the only Ancient Greek to benefit. Kant gains one, Descartes two. Given that philoso- 
phers have been writing about some of the conceptual issues in focus in this collection, it is 
perhaps surprising that more of their contributions are not seen as relevant. It is the sys- 
tematic conceptual clarifications that are most in danger of being ignored. The historical 
foundations within psychology itself are not prominent. However, this is not uncommon in 
vigorous new developments. 


This collection registers this vigour and shows that the problems are not intractable. 
They are a challenge to our intellectual ingenuity. The experiments and results reported 
show how quickly advances can be made. 


W. PETER ROBINSON 


Davıpson, G. (1988). Ethnicity and Cognitive Assessment, Australia: DIT Press, pp. 
166, n.p., pbk. 


School teachers and academic researchers alike who are au fait with what has come to 
be associated with the woolly term “multi-cultural education” will welcome yet another 
contribution from the already impressively extensive range of appropriate publications 
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from Australia. The editor has brought together in this 166-page collection the thinking, 
research and personal experience of 16 fellow Australians. The chapters are written prima- 
rily for school counsellors operating within the Australian educational system where the 
use of standardised tests is considerably more widespread than in the U.K. They grow out 
of a 1985 conference which was concerned with psychological and educational assessment 
of young “Australians” and children from “ethnic minority groups”. 


For too long there has been a persistent naiveté about the use of standardised tests of 
intelligence, creativity, motivation and so on in the increasingly culturally pluralistic 
nations, despite the warnings of P. E. Vernon in the 1960s. It is therefore encouraging to see 
here a section devoted to research methodology before proceeding to examine 
practicalities and outcomes from testing: there is nothing more practical than a good the- 
ory, after all. 


The recognition of the central role of researchers from “ethnic minority groups” and 
from “native” Australians (who are they? And why does the word “aborigine” persist?) is 
the dominant trait in the book’s second section where sensible strategies are proposed for 
trans-cultural teams of practitioners and researchers to work together, assuming that this 
will help to arrive at more valid assessments of children’s scholastic progress in multi-cul- 
tural societies, All too often, and possibly throughout the world, children of “minority” 
groups have been wrongly diagnosed and seen to be defective merely because they were 
not socialised in the mainstream culture. 


But how often does the wheel have to be re-invented? Almost all that had to be said 
about this was said with authority and much humour by Bernadoni, in his 1964 article in 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal. Intelligent behaviour is unquestionably intelligent only 
in context, and this is underlined by Baldauf in Chapter 3. The book is refreshingly honest 
about Australia’s record, and sees it in the context of changing international fashion, not 
least that of “affirmative action”. 


Sections Two and Three are invaluable for having marshalled so many sound studies 
about and by “aborigines”, but it is all too brief. The accent is on the need to assess cogni- 
tion within the culture’s value system. The mismatch between teachers’ language usage 
and expectations and those of children from “ethnic minorities” is dealt with by Ludwig, 
and the final section extends the focus on language, touching on second language learning, 
bilingualism, and language for success in higher education. 


Birt TAYLOR 


GranT, D. (1989) Learning Relations. London: Routledge, pp. 146, £9-95 pbk., 
ISBN 0-415-01430-1. 


Learning Relations is a book that will be of interest to all those concerned with providing 
a positive learning environment for young children. It is written in a style that is stimulat- 
ing and absorbing while dealing with issues that are complex and sometimes controversial. 
Doreen Grant provides an interesting perspective on how theory can underpin an educa- 
tional initiative to give it purpose and direction as it develops in relation to varying social 
phenomena. 


Two main issues stand out. One is the recognition and analysis of the problems 
involved in providing an integrated learning experience for young children in a low 
income inner city environment. The writings of Freire are the basis for examining the com- 
plexity of the Pacer arpa Se that exist among the different parties interested in the educa- 
tion and development of young children. The author examines in some detail the initia- 
tives and strategies that may be used to establish a relationship of trust and acceptance 
between parents and professionals. Sweeping generalisations are avoided. A sensitive 
awareness is displayed about the varying life experiences and expectations that parents 
bring to interactions with teachers and researchers. Rather than seeing this as a problem 
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Doreen Grant takes it as an opportunity to enable parents to promote their own learning. 

by interacting with other parents in a purposeful non-threatening context. The thesis is 

that the professionals should act as a resource and facilitators in order that parents can 

neea the control they have over their own lives, ultimately to the benefit of their chil- 
ren. 


The second major dimension to the book is an examination of the importance of the 
relationship between language and thought. In particular the works of Luria, Bruner and 
Donaldson are seen as providing appropriate explanations of cognitive development and 
“self-directed ability”. Both the written and spoken word are seen as fundamental in the 
development of the kind of thinking that will enable parents and children to prosper from 
their educational and everyday experience. The author states how Freire and Donaldson 
“showed in very different ways how language and literacy were central to empowering peo- 
ple to participate in decision making and so play a responsible part in society”. The first , 
chapter is called “The problem of mismatch” and relates to what are seen as fundamental 
differences between home and school. Language is seen as the key to resolve the differ- 
ences. 


For readers actively involved in work similar to that discussed in Learning Relations the 
book may be an inspiration and at the same time somewhat daunting. The achievements 
of Doreen Grant deserve admiration for success under what at times must have seemed 
almost impossible circumstances. The problems and disappointments that can belay a 
project of this kind are not hidden from the reader. The fact that the professionals had as 
much to learn as the parents is made clear. The frustration of dealing with bureaucrats and 
the lack of resources are well documented. 


Despite all these problems the pervading mood of the book is one of optimism. As well 
as containing constructive insights into the nature of equality and co-operation it commu- 
nicates the satisfaction when progress is made in this direction. The book offers ways of 
bringing together the two different worlds that many children experience, particularly for 
those in low income areas where the difference in attitudes, expectations and assumptions 
lead to suspicion and distrust of “do-gooders”. 


Jonn HAWORTH 


Gurney, P. W. (1988) Self-Esteem in Children with Special Educational Needs. Lon- 
don: Routledge, pp. 166, £17 : 95 hbk., ISBN 0-415-00599-X. 


There has been renewed interest among educationalists in the self-concept and self- 
esteem and this has been reflected in a number of recent publications including those by 
Lawrence (1987) and Robinson and Maine (1988). In his study Peter Gurney has focused 
on children with special educational needs and his treatment is characterised by empathic 
understanding, particularly for those youngsters whose difficulties are related to emotional 
and behavioural disorders. 


For its size the book is surprisingly comprehensive in scope. Chapter 1 examines a 
number of theoretical issues including definitions of basic terms. The four main 
conceptual perspectives underlying self-esteem studies — psycho-analytical, humanistic, 
phenomenological and behavioural — are also briefly introduced. In Chapter 2 Gurney 
moves on to consider developmental aspects and here three stages are identified. It is 
argued that where children have a developmental lag it is clearly useful to know the level 
or stage they have reached in order to intervene appropriately. 


The focus of Chapter 3 is on assessment and the techniques examined include Q Sort, 
Repertory Grid Technique, Semantic Differential Free Response Methods and Interviews. 
Understandably most space is given to the more frequently used self-rating scales. The. 
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problems of reliability and validity in all of these approaches are appropriately under- . 
lined. Indeed it is concluded that teachers can probably best assess their children’s self- 
esteem by personally getting to know them as well as possible. A list of behaviours consid- 
ered to be indicative of low self-esteem, against which the teacher’s knowledge can be 
checked, is provided. 


Chapters 4 through to 7 constitute the heart of the book. Here self-esteem is discussed 
in terms of school and classroom factors and it is maintained that “self-esteem permeates 
the child’s whole life and potentially influences every single learning situation” (p. 51). 


Particular attention is given in Chapter 4 to the quality of schooling and academic 
achievement. Children with learning difficulties have always been seriously disadvantaged 
in those schools which place most value upon academic achievement. Certainly a current 
fear among many special educators is that the implementation of the 1988 Education 
Reform Act will ensure that the number of such academically orientated schools will be 
greatly increased. The importance of enhancing and maintaining a high level of self- 
esteem among children with learning difficulties is well established and, therefore, this 
possible ERA scenario is unwelcome. 


Peter Gurney also points to the research findings showing that children with special 
educational needs tend to have higher self-esteem in separate special schools and classes 
than they do in mainstream classes. He argues that the quality of educational experiences 
which the pupils receive is more important than the type of placement and only children 
who are “psychologically motivated” should be integrated. 


The book gives considerable attention to methods for fostering self-esteem among chil- 
dren and Peter Gurney suggests both general strategies and specific techniques which 
teachers could use. His general suggestions include the development of teacher/child rela- 
tionships based on mutual acceptance; creating success in schools; counselling; social skill 
training; classroom contracting and various extra curricular activities. More specific class- 
room activities include keeping a “diary of good things”, developing a record of personal 
experience/achievement and increasing among children the frequency of positive self-ref- 
erent verbal statements (PSRVS). 


Finally various ways in which self-esteem among teachers may be enhanced is dis- 
cussed including the provision of relevant INSET and establishing a network of co-opera- 
tive staff support. More generally, however, high self-esteem among pupils and teachers is 
seen as being reciprocally related and it is this virtuous circle which “good schools” do so 
much to encourage. 


This is a stimulating and practical book and its value certainly extends beyond the area 
of special educational needs. It is a pity it is so expensive. 


IAN PETRIE 
REFERENCES 
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Much of the research from which this monograph is derived was commissioned by the 
DES in the late 1970s but it is augmented by later studies. The delay in making the major 
report was partly caused by the untimely death of Corinne Hutt and partly by a two-year 
stay “on an official desk”. Although psychologists may regret the omission of statistical 
tests, which will be supplied on request, much of the data which are available remain rele- 
vant despite this delay. 
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The report and discussion will also be of interest to pre-school practitioners and educa- 
tionalists particularly in relation to the current debate about appropriate educational pro- 
vision for children under statutory school age. The research was carried out in nursery 
schools and classes, in day nurseries and in playgroups. Their organisation, staff charac- 
teristics, particularly play and child/teacher interaction are identified and the implications 
for practice discussed. There was confirmation of suggestions made by other studies that 
there is a marked difference between the value placed on fantasy play by most adults in the 
study and the actual benefits. 


Although there were differences between ethos and training of staff in various institu- 
tions a “remarkably similar” practice was identified. Much emphasis was put on free play 
although nursery teachers imposed more organisation. As the authors admit, it is likely 
that there would be more structured play at the present time. Teachers’ and other 
caregivers’ priorities were identified by questionnaire and by teachers ranking given 
priorities. This method may have been loaded as, for example, “giving mothers time to 
themselves” is hardly likely to attract while “fostering a child's intellectual development at 
her own rate” is. Not a remit of this research, it might nevertheless be speculated that the 
former might be a priority ifit were suggested that the enhancement of the quality of life of 
families and therefore of children was a good reason for pre-school provision. But, except 
in playgroups, staff, although generally agreeing on their need to know about home back- 
ground, rarely involved parents in any capacity. 


To a large extent, the report confirms much of what is already known or inferred about 
pre-school provision, which is rehearsed in the House of Commons Select Committee 
Report on educational provision for the under-5s. What is more interesting as we try to 
unravel meanings about and definitions of play is the extension of Hutt’s (1966) distinction 
between exploration and play. Later, this distinction (what does this object do, as against 
what can I do with this object) was relabelled as “epistemic” or “ludic” behaviour because 
teachers were found to describe almost any activity of the young child at school as play 
except biological necessities. Stemming from this work and drawing on observation in the 
study the authors offer a taxonomy which attempts to account for “all the intrinsically 
motivated self-chosen activities in the pre-school which generically we call play”. The tax- 
onomy allows classification of activities into either epistemic or ludic behaviour with 
games with rules occupying a place between the two. Epistemic behaviour it is suggested is 
concerned with acquisition of knowledge and information and ludic with self amusement. 
The authors suggest that free play, or ludic behaviour, prevails in much pre-school educa- 
tion and needs to be balanced by activities focused on epistemic behaviour. Questions 
arise about the view of learning implicit within the taxonomy and particular classifications 
which can be debated. For example, practice may be necessary for mastery over materials 
and is not necessarily wholly ludic. However, the taxonomy may be useful to future 
research and to reflections on the nature of pre-school experience. 


DEIRDRE Pettitt 
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This is a book about the relatively unfashionable concept of underachievement. One of 

- the reasons for the decline in activity in this area is the difficulty of a satisfactory defini- 
tion. For underachievement to be recognised, there first of all has to be an idea of what 
normal achievement is. In early studies this was based on the subjective judgments of 
teachers and then discrepancy between standardised measures such as IQ scores and 
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standardised achievement tests. Despite statistical refinements such as regression analysis, . 
the problems of using IQ scores as a more or less static standard of comparison or predic- 
tion have meant that many recent researchers have turned away from this approach. 


Not so the authors of this present book. They have been working steadily on their 
approach which they term the Developmental Theory Model since the 1960s and claim 
that it provides a consistent framework for teaching, training and research. In their review 
of the literature in the first three chapters on the definition of underachievement and the 
variables which influence the achievement process, they do not minimise the difficulties of 
drawing any consistent conclusions but claim that their model provides one way to explain 
and integrate many of these inconsistent findings. 


In the next three chapters the authors outline their own approach. Again they tread an 
unfashionable path, making great play of their approach being based on the application of 
a medical model of diagnostic treatment. This has been used as a favourite whipping boy 
in the behaviourist literature of the last couple of decades. The present authors stoutly 
defend such a model and systematically outline an approach to the understanding and 
treatment of academic underachievement. Their approach is a very clinical one and is 
aimed at mental health professionals who work individually with clients over a period of 
time. They make extensive use of the diagnostic interview and provide helpful details of 
how this may be used to gather information on such things as school performance, family 
and social relationships, self perceptions and plans for the future from a client. The data 
are used to provide a differential diagnosis as to which personality style underlies the 
underachievement. The clinician is helped in this task by the Developmental Theory 
Model which is described as a diagnostic scheme. This eclectic model draws upon the 
work of a wide variety of theorists who are seen as having a particular range of conveni- 
ence. In the stage model presented, Freud is used to understand the Oedipal stage of devel- 
opment at an age 5 to 7 years while Rogers’ client centred approach to treatment is seen as 
most appropriate in late adolescence. 


At each stage in this model the authors outline the problems which might arise if the 
challenges and relationship needs of that stage are not met. They use a standard American 
psychiatric diagnostic scheme to describe the different personality styles of underachievers 
which sounds unfamiliar to British readers. They concentrate on four categories which 
they claim include the majority of underachieving students. These are the over-anxious 
disorder, the academic problem, the identity disorder and the conduct disorder. 


In part four a chapter is devoted to each of these types and in many ways this is the 
most useful section of the book. They give an account of the general characteristics of each 
type together with transcripts of interviews and-detailed treatment outlines. For this 
reviewer the chapter on the academic problem underachiever was the most helpful and the 
extensive examples and guidance provided will be of real practical use. 


Jonn THACKER 
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ASHMAN, A., and Conway, R. (1989). Cognitive Strategies for Special Education. Lon- 
on PaaS pp. 288, £25 cloth, ISBN 0-415-00594-9; £10 - 95 pbk., ISBN 0- 
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Jones, N. (Ed.) (1989). Special Educational Needs Review: Volume 1. Basingstoke: 
TE pp. 236, £20 cloth, ISBN 1-85000-488-9; £9 - 95, pbk., ISBN 1- 
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David Sugden has carefully compiled readings chosen both for having complementary .. 
topics within cognition and special education and for the expertise and lucidity of the writ- 
ers. The book is one of very few without redundant sections and represents good value as a 
primer for undergraduate psychology students, trainee educational psychologists or teach- 
ers of pupils with special educational needs (SEN). Whilst the readings do not push back 
new frontiers they do enable practitioners to apply the material which is well capable of 
ready generalisation. 


After two introductory chapters the topics range across SEN and concentrate on “the 20 
per cent”. Skills generalisation, social context, Instrumental Enrichment, language and 
communication, working with parents, behaviour, motoric performance and computer- 
aided learning are among the areas discussed in the context of cognitive approaches. 


Ashman and Conway, like Sugden, spend the first two chapters outlining the changes 
in special education before immersing the reader in cognitive strategies. This book is more 
technical and prescriptive than Sugden and describes “process-based instruction (PBI)” 
through examples in the classroom and in wider context such as teacher-training. A realis- 
tic attempt is made to synthesise methods validated by research. Assessment, strategy 
development, inter-tasks transfer and consolidation are subject to review and critique 
before examples of application are considered. 


The latter book will be useful to many experienced psychologists though Sugden’s book 
can provide an excellent primer where this is required. 


It is ironic that Sugden and Ashman and Conway give such (welcome) emphasis to 
pe within the curriculum at a time when a product-based National Curriculum is 
eing implemented. ; 


Neville Jones has edited Volume One of a new series of publications from Falmer Press 
that is, I presume, going to cover most areas of SEN from the perspective of current prac- 
tice. This first one is in five parts and sets out to cover special needs and integration, learn- 
ing and parents, behaviour difficulties, teachers and in-service training and “support for 
special needs”. The latter is simply a description of The National Library for the Handi- 
capped Child and The Voluntary Council for Handicapped Children, though both chap- 
ters are eminently readable. But how can one purport to deal with “support” with such slim 
representation? 


Most of the writers are the usual well-known ones and this helps to remind the reader 
one is living on a smallish island. For those who attempt to keep up with current literature 
this book may be just a distillation of viewpoints previously realised, heard or read. As an 
introduction to the SEN scene in England and Wales part 1 is admirable. Paired reading is 
dealt with as part of “Learning and Parents” in a balanced way by Roger Morgan. “Behav- 
iour Difficulties” as a topic is, as usual, covered in a most thorough, sensible and readable 
way by both Docking and Tattum. What a pity the timing of this publication just missed 
giving these two writers the chance to comment on the Elton Report. 


The fourth part on “Teachers and In-Service Training” does not provide a lot of useful 
material for practising educational psychologists. The short report by Robson and Sebba 
does not have space for the fine details of service delivery, particularly for very short 
school-based courses that the majority of psychologists will contribute to. The chapter on 
stress in teaching by Dunham will be old-hat to most psychologists, if important to begin- 
ning teachers. 


Overall this book edited by Neville Jones certainly deserves to be in college and univer- 
sity libraries. 


Mike SMITH 
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Verma, G. K., and Bacuey, C. (1989) Cross-Cultural Studies of Personality Attitudes 
and S iaia Basingstoke: Macmillan, pp. 217, £33 - 00 hbk., ISBN 0-333- 
39539-5. 


Coming close on the heels of their Personality Cognition and Values and Self Concept and 
MultiCultural Education, this distinguished couple of writers have yet again delighted their 
readers by bringing together in one volume a collection of substantive and authoritative 
research reports and commentaries that bring authority and rigour to investigations into 
psychological aspects of many of the issues that perpetually dominate the thinking of par- 
ents, teachers and social workers who are concerned with ensuring equity and understand- 
ing in a multi-racial society to the benefit of all individuals and groups of individuals. The 
“multi-cultural” debate all too often gets clogged up with rhetoric and passion: here the 
sharpness and lucidity of empirical research and the focus on psychology provide the 
debate with much new light, adding to its authority by drawing its material from work in a 
wide range of countries. 


In many ways it is a festschrift to P. E. Vernon, who could be thought of as the father of 
cross-cultural investigation in psychology. It is divided into two parts, the first being con- 
cerned with theoretical issues where Paul Kline argues for the special contribution of 
cross-cultural study to our understanding of personality and the book’s editors review the 
theoretical and practical progress made in the past two decades in cross cultural-research, 
arguing the need for such investigation as a secure basis for formulating social and educa- 
tional policy in a truly multi-cultural society. 


The second part looks ať specific empirical studies undertaken in Canada, the Carib- 
bean, Japan, Europe, the U.S.A., each written in readable style. I found Bagley’s chapter on 
Cognitive Style and Cultural Adaptation especially interesting and although concerned 
with Canadian society it has many parallels for psychologists and educationists in the U.K. 
School teachers in multi-racial U.K. will find much of interest in what is said here about an 
individual's field-dependence being related to factors such as ethnicity, the nature of tech- 
nology in society, and the amount of formal schooling. 


Funded by the Dutch Bernard Van Leer Foundation, Bieschewel offers a perceptive 
analysis of work in South Africa with very young children. Starting by assuming defi- 
ciency, the project provided compensatory education to children of different ethnic groups 
in South Africa’s divided society; Bieschewel claims that disadvantagement appears to be 
more related to socio-economic rather than to ethnic differences, but he admits that those 
working in the project have no effective basis for cross-ethnic-group comparisons. 
Bieschewel’s last sentence reads that “early learning may (does? should?) make a contribu- 
tion to the transformation of a plural into a more integrated society”. What message for 
South Africa does this have for those who feel that integration and assimilation are closely 
linked and that pluralism and diversity are more likely to ensure mutual respect? 


Bit. TAYLOR 
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